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LITERATURE. 


4A Modern Faust, and other Poems. By the 
Hon. Roden Noel. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) 


Tue Hon. Roden Noel, as a poet, has never 
yet received the attention he deserves. This 
is not altogether the fault of the English 
public. Mr. Noel’s poems are not exactly 
such as he who runs may read. To be appre- 
ciated they require patient study, not only 
because their thought is often abstruse, but 
also because their expression is not unfre- 
quently perplexing. Indeed, no other poet 
of our age, with the exception of Mr. Robert 
Browning, has added so much of verbal and 
rhythmical difficulty to the difficulties of preg- 
nant meaning and bold speculation. He is 
what Goethe would have called an incom- 
mensurable man; and his work cannot be 
measured by any common standard or sounded 
by any average plummet. It is probable that 
his poems will not receive due recognition 
until a Noel Society has been founded. Then 
people will discover that an impassioned 
singer, a philosopher of marked originality, a 
tender-hearted Christian, and a democrat in 
the noblest sense of that term, has been 
appealing to them in words of wayward 
beauty and varied melody during more than a 
quarter of a century, almost unheeded. 

‘‘ A Modern Faust” justifies this somewhat 
audacious prophecy. It is at once the most 
intelligible and the deepest of Mr. Roden 
Noel’s poems, the purest in style, the widest 
in scope, the ripest in artistic execution, and 
the maturest in expression of its author’s 
views. Those who, like the present writer, 
have watched Mr. Noel’s career with interest 
and admiration, qualified by grave doubt as 
to his ultimate attainment of the poet’s crown, 
may stake their critical reputation upon this 
remarkable performance, and invite an in- 
different public to its perusal with confidence 
that the study it demands will be repaid. 

This is not saying that the peculiarities of 
manner which have repelled fastidious lovers 
of verse are absent from Mr. Noel’s latest 
work, or that the subtlety and remoteness 
of thought which render his poems inaccessible 
to careless readers have been exchanged for 
facile treatment of momentous themes. At 
first sight, “‘A Modern Faust” is even more 
amorphous than its predecessors. It combines 
lyrical measures with narrative blank verse, 
prose, and unrhymed metre. It grapples 
with the thorniest moral problems, and 
attempts a provisional solution of what most 
men regard as theinsoluble. Its philosophy— 
strongly tinged with mysticism, and assuming 
the fundamental doctrine of spiritualism— 
18 such as only a small minority of thinkers 
can at present accept. Yet, so far as form is 








concerned, the lyrics are so musical in their 
peculiar kind, the blank verse is so character- 
istic, the prose is so vigorous and packed with 
sense, the unrhymed metre is so well 
adapted to its purpose, that unprejudiced 
students will be forced to recognise a master’s 
hand; and in a master it is assuredly a merit, 
not a defect, to have created a manner of his 
own. As regards the thought, difficult as 
that may be to seize, it has the same virtue of 
originality and decision. We need not agree 
with Mr. Noel’s theory of man’s relation to 
the universe; but we are compelled to admit 
that no poet of this century in England has 
more resolutely faced the riddle of the world, 
prepared himself for his gigantic task with 
more anxiety of study, and presented an 
ambitious metaphysical system with more 
manful effort after coherence. 

The philosophy which distinguishes Mr. 
Noel among las brother poets is better 
adapted, I think, to the medium of verse than 
to prose exposition; and in ‘‘A Modern 
Faust” it reaches final expression. To 
characterise it by any single term is difficult. 
One might, perhaps, venture to call it an un- 
compromising idealism. The universe 
appears to Mr. Noel, as to Giordano Bruno, a 
God-penetrated unity. Nothing is real except 
spirit, and all is spirit. This does not make 
him a shallow or complacent optimist. No 
one has felt the world-pain, the agony of sin, 
the cruel curse of evil, more acutely. No 
pessimist, not Leopardi nor James Thomson, 
has depicted what men and women suffer, 
with such poignant realism and such tender 
sympathy. Unlike metaphysicians, he deals 
with no mere vague abstractions. His grasp 
upon the concrete is even more remarkable 
than his habit of looking beyond and through 
the concrete to its thought-substratum. In 
like manner, his familiarity with speculative 
problems does not make him a mere visionary. 
The poet’s eye for colour, shape, all things of 
sense, remains undimmed. To some tastes, 
indeed, his descriptions of natural joy, his 
appreciation of the voluptuous and gorgeous, 
will appear even extravagant. In this book, the 
‘Triumph of Bacchus” and the ode on “‘ Pan” 
must be reckoned among the most sensuous 
and passionate productions of our literature. 
With the same keen sense of reality he feels 
the pure, the tender, the pathetic, the holy 
things of life; the heroism of brave men and 
martyrs, the sublime beauty of the loving, 
suffering Christ, the saintliness of noble 
women, the saving innocence of children. 
Whatconstitutes this poet ‘‘incommensurable” 
is the extraordinary range of his sympathies, 
the justice of his touch upon so many diverse 
aspects of the outer and the inner worlds, his 
combination of idealistic philosophy with 
artistic realism. ' 

‘‘A Modern Faust” is the history of a 
man’s life-experience, cast mainly in auto- 
biographical form. It begins with the 
picture of innocent childhood in a religious 
country home. The boy, growing into youth 
and early manhood, travels, loves, marries, 
loses a fondly-cherished child. Doubts about 
the goodness of God assail him when he 
considers the sufferings of human beings, 
especially of children; but in this stage of 
his experience he is inclined to charge the 
fault on man’s perverse will and evil customs. 


|He seeks relief in carnal pleasure, and 





intoxicates his imagination with the spectacle 
of triumphant nature. In this stege its due 
value is assigned to what we call pantheism. 
But sensual opiates cannot numb the spiritual 
ache within him: 
** For you, Tannhiiuser, who have seen the Christ, 
Those earlier pleasure-houses are a ruin, 
Nor any of you may build them! 
thee, 
For thee in glamour of the Venusberg 
There hide: no refuge from the modern woe ! 
Wander abroad again! begone! nor linger! 
I flash my sword of cherubim before 
The fair wall of earth's Eden, lest returning 
Ye take, and eat, and live content with earth. 


** Ye may not quell your proud dissatisfaction, 
Nor feed the hunger of a highborn soul 
With husk of sweet illusion like to these, 
Nor shut your heart from any bitter cry, 


Lapped in a luxury of degradation, 
Bending indifferent to alien loss ; 


Anon, even fearfully athirst for pain.”’ 

Then he takes refuge in seclusion from the 
world, and woos asceticism. Yet he cannot 
submit to authority or stifle his reason. Next 
he tries study, and resolves to explore the 
riddle of his destiny upon the paths of thought 
and erudition. Finding the isolation of a 
library barren and unbearable, he once more 
wanders out among his brethren, surveys the 
contradiction between religious ideals and 
practical worldliness in the church, learns 
the flimsiness of art and aestheticism, explores 
the empty wilderness of good society with all 
its hollow shams and false pretensions, listens 
to the conflicting theories of literary men, 
scientific speculators, philanthropic panacea- 
mongers, socialists, preachers, politicians, all 
the babel of our highly cultivated age. This 
part of the work is executed in prose; but a 
poem called ‘“‘ Ragnarok (or Twilight of the 
Gods)” is interpolated, which contains the 
following wild passage of description : 

** Bells clang j ingling-jangl in the steeples, 


Drunken steeples, flickering like fire, 
Thunder rumbles in the dungeons of the earth- 


Nay, for 


atthe gaping earth gulphs all! 

Lo! the maequers, and the mummers, in con- 
fusion, 

Hurrying panic-stricken through the highway, 

In disordered gala dresses from the revel, 

With the lions, panthers, horses from the show, 

Shaking scared, with their man-tamers, while 
the flowers 

Are strewn about the pavement where they fell 

— the white hands of inebriates who threw 
them, 

Mad with orgy, mad with joy ! 

— wine from tumbled goblet dyes the 

alace ; 

And the men want not the women any longer; 

Flimsy booths of the gay fair are all awry ; 

No resounding more of brazen vaunting accents 

From the humourous showman showing off the 
monster ; 

The man of motley runneth swiftly flying. . . .”’ 


Stunned and bewildered by social and intel- 
lectual chaos, the man takes flight to nature. 
He has loved nature from boyhood; and he 
flatters himself that, rocked upon her breast, 
he may yet find relief from the sin, the 
misery, the madness, and the cruelty of his 
own kind. This is a vain hope. Nature 
proves no less honeycombed with evil, pain, and 
strife, no less tyrannical, no less insane, than 
was the world of man. Wanton waste of life, 
disease, heredi madness, deterioration 
working spiritual ruin by corruption of nerve- 
cells, wreckage through elemental wilfulness, 
the whole horrible array of sentient creatures 
dwarfed and doomed by inexplicable but 
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inexorable law, drives him back in rebellion. 
He 
** Learns at length that not alone 
Fault of ours hath wrought our moan. 
Whence cometh evil, who shall say, 
In man, the creature of a day? 
The dumb Sphinx- Nature dooms no less 
Than men, though ne’er so pitiless ; 
Turns her thumbs down, votes for death. 
The whole creation travaileth 
With conflict, suffering, and care!” 


Must, then, the fault be laid on God? 
Is the whole scheme of things awry, or 
deliberately intended to be torturing? Man, 
at any rate, is not responsible for nature’s 
cruelties. Human anguish, in the claws and 
jaws of nature, assumes the shape of martyr- 
dom rather than of sin. Just at this point, 
when the man’s power of resistance is reduced 
to a minimum, the supreme trial awaits him. 
Satan, the Tempter, the Seducer, the Spirit 
of Despair, the living symbol of the Ever- 
lasting No, appears. 

I break off my analysis here to say that 
this part of the poem displays Mr. Noel’s 
genius in its plenitude of power. On those 
who have once submitted to his influence and 
accepted his manner book v. of ‘‘ A Modern 
Faust” will produce an ineffaceable impres- 
sion. The utter annihilation of all hope— 
the exclusion of all consolatory loopholes— 
the absolute asphyxiation of a human spirit 
by mephitic vapours, rising not from the 
imagination, but from hard, dull, grinding 
facts forced in upon the understanding and 
the senses, has, in my opinion, been never 
more cogently presented than in these pages. 

What is the deliverance which Mr. Noel’s 
philosophy offers to the human heart and soul 
in prison, stretched upon the rack of this 
tough world, the cords of which are tightened 
by apparent powers of evil? I leave the 
discovery of this to those who read his poem. 
It is enough to say that the concluding forty- 
two pages of ‘A Modern Faust ’’—those in 
which a solution of the painful riddle is at least 
provisionally attempted—are quite as power- 
fully written as the hundred and sixty-four 
which have preceded them. Owing to the 
fact that death is ever present on our earth, and 
that sin and suffering and incompleteness are 
conditions of our existence here, the case for 
the devil can always be more convincingly 
and lucidly stated than the case for an all- 
sustaining and all-constituting Deity, in whom 
‘‘evil and good are complemental.” It is 
easier to describe disorder than order in the 
world, when we are dealing, not with its 
physical laws, but with its moral aspects. 
Yet the ethical didactic value of Mr. Noel’s 
work consists in the fact that he holds firmly 
by the belief that the everlasting No is 
illusion, the everlasting Yea reality; and he 
contrives by the force of his utterance to bring 
this belief home to our intelligence. So far 
as poetry goes, he displays no less vigour in 
the presentation of the faith that is in him, 
than he previously displayed in the presenta- 
tion of despair. In particular, I may mention 
that the style of these concluding sections 
assumes a gentlo radiance, an ethereal suavity, 
for which we are hardly prepared by the 
yeasty turbulence, the sultry splendour, and 
the fuliginous gloom which mark his descrip- 
tions of mortal conflict. The most exquisitely 
wrought and delicately tinted of his lyrics, 
called ‘‘ Fountain Song,” occurs in this Book 





of Order. The vision of imparadised child- 
spirits, soothingly contrasted with the dreadful 
picture of tortured children in the first Book 
of Disorder, is touched throughout with a 
Blake-like purity of imagination. Indeed, 
Mr. Noel’s conception of the universe might 
be compared with that of William Blake, 
both in its essential spirituality and quality of 
faith, and also in its uncompromising recogni- 
tion of evil as a misunderstood factor in the 
scheme of things. But, after all is said and 
done, faith, like wisdom, is justified of her 
children ; and how far the consolation offered 
in this poem will be found acceptable to those 
who have been saddened by its panorama of 
anguish and of sin must depend upon the 
natural aptitude for faith in those who study 
it. With these words I quit what seems to 
me one of the most remarkable products of 
poetico-philosophic genius in the literature of 
our prolific century. 
Joun Appineton Symonps. 








The State Trials: New Series, Vol. I. 
(H.M. Stationery Office.) 


A new series of state trials is a grave and ex- 
tensive undertaking, and this first volume is 
executed in a manner worthy of it. A careful 
and impartial report of a state trial, apart 
from its value as a purely legal authority, isa 
valuable contribution to history, worth many 
pages of the discussions and half-truths that 
so often do duty for historical statements. 
Howell’s series terminates with 1820; and, 
although the number of cases which come 
within the very elastic denomination of state 
trials has diminished with every decade since 
then, there is still a large number of cases of 
the utmost importance, of which a first-hand 
knowledge was only to be obtained from 
newspapers, pamphlets, Home Office papers, 
and other inaccessible or undigested sources. 
This series is to continue from the point at 
which Howell left off. It is prepared under 
the direction of a numerous and strong com- 
mittee of judges and counsel; and the editor, 
Mr. John Macdonell, has performed the task 
of collecting and consolidating the different 
reports and illustrating them by appropriate 
notes in the most praiseworthy manner. With 
the exception of sundry rather numerous, but, 
perhaps, inevitable misprints (¢.g. columns 109, 
311, 526, 1121, 1128, 1186, 1186, 1340), the 
editing seems as good as it can be. 

The definition given to the term “ state 
trials’ is tolerably wide—“ trials relating to 
offences against the state and trials illustrative 
of the law relating to officers of high rank, 
e.g. ministers or governors of colonies.” The 
greater part of this volume is eccupied with 
the various proceedings arising out of the 
‘¢ Peterloo’”’ meeting. It contains the trial, 
at York, in March, 1820, of Hunt and his 
associates, for conspiracy and unlawful 
assembling, and of Knowles and Morris, 
at the Lancaster assizes, immediately after, 
for unlawfully making and selling arms, 
shortly after Peterloo. There are also the 
trials of Dewhurst and others, for an indigna- 
tion meeting to protest against the Peterloo 
massacre; of Burdett, for a seditious libel 
contained in an address about the massacre 
to the Westminster electors; and the trial 
of the action of Redford, one of the persons 
injured on that day, against Birley and others, 





magistrates or officers of yeomanry, who 
ordered or carried out the charge upon the 
crowd. These trials are illustrated by a very 
interesting plan of St. Peter’s Field, as it 
then was, showing the space now covered by 
the Free Trade Hall, the Theatre Royal, and 
various private buildings, as an open green of 
considerable extent; and there are also 
extracts from the correspondence and papers 
of the Home Office, which show the appre- 
hension that existed in the minds of the 
authorities before the meeting, and the state of 
unrest and poverty in which the Manchester 
population then was. The report of Hunt’s 
trial tends rather to modify the view hitherto 
current of the events connected with the sup- 
pression of the meeting. Mr. Justice Bayley 
conducted the trial with conspicuous fairness 
and impartiality ; and Hunt had the oppor- 
tunity, of which he freely and with charac- 
teristic sélf-importance availed himself, of 
conducting his case in his own fashion, 
insulting Scarlett, alternately fawning upon 
and disobeying the judge, and eulogising 
himself. In spite of hostile demonstrations 
in court, the jury seem to have been open- 
minded. They found the prisoners guilty of 
unlawful assembly. So far as the evidence 
goes it is difficult to see in what respect the 
meeting, though very numerous—sixty or 
seventy thousand strong—was more than an 
ordinary and orderly political meeting of 
enthusiastic agitators, preceded by processions 
of the sort we are now familiar with. They 
carried banners, of which one was black and 
another was surmounted by what appeared to 
be a pike or dagger; but the inscriptions on 
the flags—‘‘ Vote by Ballot,” ‘‘The Saddle- 
worth, Lees, and Mosely Union,” and even 
‘‘ Equal Representation or Death ’’—were not 
very terrible. Many persons in the procession 
carried sticks, and after the crowd had been 
dispersed many stones and brickbats were 
found upon the ground; but it was not until 
the yeomanry charged that the weapons, such 
as they were, made their appearance, and of 
firearms only two or three were deposed to 
altogether. Still there is the fact that a 
number of persons, apparently reasonable men, 
spoke to the alarm which the procession 
caused them, and the terrific shouting of the 
meeting. ‘‘I believed then, and I believe 
now,” said Mr. Hulton, chairman of the joint 
bench of Lancashire and Cheshire magistrates, 
“that if the crowd had remained at Man- 
chester till night, Manchester would not have 
been standing.” Drilling by night had been 
going on for some time previously, and mem- 
bers of the crowd used various threatening 
and disorderly expressions to bystanders. 
The fact most against the authorities is that 
the military was called in not to disperse a 
meeting that had become riotous, but to pro- 
tect an inadequate force of constables in 
executing a warrant for the arrest of Hunt. 
It was to drive a way to the hustings for this 
purpose, through the crowd, that the horse 
were employed. Then, the yeomanry being 
apparently outnumbered, the regular cavalry 
charged. For anything that appears, if the 
meeting had been let alone it might have 
dispersed peacefully. Curiously enough, the 
number of persons killed and wounded on that 
day could never be accurately ascertained. 
Mary Dowlan swore that she dressed fourteen 
wounded persons, and added—“' My house was 
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liker to a slaughter-house, than to a Christian 
house, with human blood.” But the total 
number was probably much exaggerated. On 
the whole, these trials produce an impression 
less unfavourable to the Sidmouth system 
than has hitherto prevailed. ‘‘ Peterloo”’ 
has been a safe subject for denunciation, and 
writers on the other side have felt that the 
best apology for the “Six Acts” and their 
authors was to ignore them. ‘These reports, 
however, disclose no deliberate plan of dragoon- 
ing and riding down the people, though the 
magistrates gave way too soon to a fussy 
panic. What comes out most clearly, how- 
ever, is the need of a large and organised 
police force, such as Peel instituted. Nadin 
and his few regular “‘ runners,’’ even with the 
assistance of three or four hundred special 
constables, were powerless to have held the 
crowd in check had anything begun to go 
wrong. Hence the magistrates’ alarm. They 
fell back upon mounted soldiers, who, how- 
ever disposed to be temperate, inevitably 
inflicted much injury; and, where a few heads 
would have been broken and a few ribs driven 
in by constables, men were slashed about with 
swords, and women trampled to death under 
horses’ hoofs. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied 
with trials of less interest or importance. 
Two are for blasphemous libels, namely, the 
cases of Mary Ann Carlisle and Samuel 
Waddington. The trial, however, of Andrew 
Hardie and others for high treason at Ster- 
ling, before a special commission, is interest- 
ing. Jeffrey led for the defence, and 
began by taking objection to the appearance 
of Serjeant Hullock, as an English barrister, 
among the counsel for the Crown at a Scotch 
trial; but the court, having considered various 
precedents, held that ‘‘the parallel is direct 
between this court and the House of Lords. 
This court administers neither English nor 
Scotch law, but the law of Great Britain.” 
Serjeant Hullock was accordingly permitted 
to appear. Hardie had taken part in what 
was an armed rising, though on but a 
small scale; the insurgents were equipped 
with firearms, and had fired upon a body of 
cavalry sent to capture them. Jeffrey 
made an able speech for the prisoners; but 
the case was too clear, and they were con- 
demned to death. The sentence included 
decapitation and quartering; and two men, 
Hardie and Baird, were executed. Of the 
other trials, the most interesting is that of 
Burdett, not only for the very full and 
important discussion of the functions of judge 
and jury since the passing of Fox’s Libel 
Act, but for the remarkable range of Scarlett’s 
citations from the classics when arguing the 
rule for a new trial on behalf of Burdett. 
Not content with the XII. Tables and Cicero, 
he entered into an elaborate consideration of 
the exact meaning of the word “ famosum” 
in Horace and elsewhere—a matter almost 
entirely irrelevant, but evidently precious to 
the advocate for the opportunity it gave him 
of entering a new field. The trial of Queen 
Caroline has been thought to be sufficiently 
reported elsewhere, and all the more so be- 
cause it ended abortively. Accordingly it is 
omitted; but there is a report of the dis- 
cussion in the Privy Council of her claim to 
be crowned in 1821. 





The volume is provided with an excellent 


index, and has prefixed to it an unsatis- 
factory print of a portrait of Lord 
Tenterden. In the next volume one may 
hope to have not only the comparatively 
trivial blemishes of this one removed, but an 
equally interesting collection of cases edited in 
an equally careful manner. 
J. A. Hamrrron. 








The Truth about Russia. 
(Cassell. ) 


Tuts is a most remarkable book. For the 
sake of both Russia and Engiand, it is to be 
hoped that it will be widely read and care- 
fully studied. Most of the works hitherto 
published about Russia have been productions 
of the poorest kind. There were, of course, 
among them a few brilliant exceptions, 
notably, the Russia of Sir Donald Mac- 
kenzie Wallace. But the great majority 
were written either by tourists who had the 
smallest possible acquaintance with their 
subject, or by enemies of the country which 
they attacked under the pretence of describ- 
ing it. Mr. Stead’s book is of a very different 
nature. About all that he has himself seen he 
has written brightly, forcibly, courageously, 
and, I think, wisely. Almost all the state- 
ments contained in the first five and the 
seventh books of the present volume I should 
be prepared to endorse. The sixth book, 
which is devoted to a violent assault upon the 
Holy Synod and its procurator, Mr. Pobé- 
donostseff, is quite out of keeping with its 
companions. After a Pentateuch of benedic- 
tion, the journalistic reverser of Balaam’s 
conduct, who came to Russia on purpose to 
bless, suddenly breaks into a sixth book of 
cursing. To it I will refer again later on. 
At present I will deal only with the actual 
truths to which Mr. Stead gives utterance 
with regard to Russia and the Russian 
emperor. 

The most interesting, and to many English- 

men the most novel and surprising, part of 
the present volume is that which describes 
as he really is the Emperor Alexander III. 
Here is what Mr. Stead says of him. It will 
astonish those Englishmen who have based 
their opinions about him on the calumnies 
of that reptile press of Germany which has 
lately attempted to smirch the character of 
that typical English gentleman, Sir Robert 
Morier. 
‘* The emperor is a strong man who takes short 
views. He does what he believes to be his duty 
from day to day, aud he does it honestly to the 
best of his ability, in the spirit of the maxim 
that ‘sufficient to the day is the evil thereof,’ 
and in the faith that strength sufficient for the 
day will be given him from on high. . . . From 
his childhood the emperor, like his sister the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, has had an almost 
physical horror of a lie. When he detects any 
of his ministers in deceit, that man ceases to be 
minister, and no ability or genius is allowed to 
atone for that one cardinal crime.” 


Mr. Stead goes on to speak of the emperor’s 
kindliness, of his honesty, of his horror of 
war, and of the other traits of his character 
which prove him to be exactly the opposite of 
what too many English journalists, hood- 
winked by German writers of the lowest class, 
have described him as being. A more noble 
gentleman than the Emperor Alexander III. 


By W. T. Stead. 





does not exist, and Mr. Stead has done right 
good service by showing him to English eyes 
as he really is. To the reptile mind such an 
English gentleman as Sir Robert Morier, such 
a Teutonic paladin as the late Emperor 
Frederick, such a Russian bogatyr (or hero) 
as the Emperor Alexander III.—all these are 
naturally offensive. The snake, probably in 
all good faith, invests man with diabolical 
attributes. The ‘reptile press’ of Germany 
(which is thoroughly detested and despised 
by all good and honest Germans, to whom the 
Semitic race is not specially attractive), 
certainly in all bad faith, attempts to smirch 
the character and blast the reputation of any 
antagonist who deserves to be called a man. 
It is the nature of the reptile, if endowed 
with poisonous power, to sting. If anyone 
is doubtful as to the stinging power of the 
German ‘‘reptile press,’ let him study pp. 
74-79 of Mr. Stead’s book, and he will 
see, to use Mr. Stead’s own words, ‘‘ how 
impotent are the unorganised forces of 
truth when pitted against the tremendous 


park of journalistic artillery under 
Prince Bismarck’s command.”’ Nothing can 


show how courageous—one might almost say 
splendide mendax—a German (?) reptile can 
be, when an enemy of Russia commands, than 
the fact, of which I recently became con- 
scious, that a Russian official of high standing, 
whom I have known intimately for more than 
twenty years, and who is one of the very 
best men I know, whether at home or abroad, 
has been charged in a book, entitled Russland 
am Scheidewege (Berlin: Wilhelmi), p. 195, 
with spending his days and nights in card 
playing and drinking, in the company of 
dissolute Russian merchants. I know for 
certain that he never touches a card, and, as 
regards drink, is almost too abstemious. But 
the lie survives all the same, and its publisher, 
Herr Richard Wilhelmi, is no doubt con- 
sidered (by himself) an honourable man. 
Unfortunately, a lie of this kind produces at 
least some effect. The majority believe what 
they see in print. I used to do so myself 
until I read one day in the Scotsman that I 
was dead, and in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
that I was an impostor, a charlatan, and even 
ahyaena. In spite of the deserved authority 
of print, I have never been able fully to 
accept any one of these statements, especially 
the first. 

Almost as astonishing te the ordinary Eng- 
lish mind as Mr. Stead’s revelations about the 
‘‘ White Tsar,’ will prove his statements 
about Gen. Ignatieff. That able diplomatist 
is the bée noire of Jingoism. Even to 
moderate politicians he is generally known 
by his nickname of “the Father of Lies.” 
With reference to that uncomplimentary 
sobriquet, he spoke to Mr. Stead as follows : 


‘“‘This is the way in which that name was 
applied to me. Many years ago, just after I 
had been appointed ambassador at the Porte, a 
certain German Jew, who had been employed 
asan agent of the Third Section of the town 
police, thought that he could make a little addi- 
tion to his income by publishing a book about 
people in St. Petersburg society. When the 
book was passing through the press he wrote 
to me a letter, in which he informed me that 
he had ineluded me in his sketches, and that he 
had seen fit to describe me as bearing the name 
of the ‘Father of Lies.’ It was his title for 
me, and he intimated that if I would tran-mit 
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to him at once the trifling sum of 2000 gulden | seff to act precisely as he wishes them to 


he would desist from giving me this pleasant 
appellation ; if, on the other hand, I refused to 
send him the money, his book would shortly 
appear at Vienna, and I should find myself 
branded all over Europe as a liar and the 
‘Father of Lies.’ I declined to pay him the 
money, and he made good his threat. Voila 
tout |” 

Not being personally acquainted with 
General Ignatieff, and having no special in- 
formation with regard to his veracity or 
mendacity, I cannot speak on the subject 
with authority. But I can fully endorse all 
that Mr. Stead says in his very interesting 
chapters about the great novelist, Count Leo 
Tolstoi, and the life which that man of 
genius—whose utterances remind us at one 
time of John Ruskin, at another of Thomas 
Carlyle, and again of Lawrence Oliphant— 
leads at Yasnaya Polyana, his country seat, 
near Tula. Equally true are the greater 
part of Mr. Stead’s statements about the con- 
dition and the sentiments of the Russian 
peasantry. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
they will not be addressed to deaf ears. 

I will now pass on to Mr. Stead’s sixth 
book, entitled, ‘‘The Shadow on the Throne.” 
I fully appreciate and respect his motives for 
writing it, but I look upon its insertion into 
the present volume as a misfortune. Mr. 
Stead’s information on the subject consists 
almost entirely in the hearsay evidence of 
interested persons; the rest is composed of 
extracts from such works as Kostomaroff’s 
Istoricheskie Monografui, which he quotes 
under the misleading title of ‘‘ Historical 
Monographies,” thereby (of course, uninten- 
tionally) inducing his readers to believe that an 
English book, which he has consulted, exists 
under that title. The work is a Russian 
work, which Mr. Stead would not for a 
moment, I am sure, pretend to have personally 
perused. We are all apt to be misled by 
titles. (I may be allowed to mention that 
once, when I was at the British Museum, a 
reader, the son of a most distinguished 
archbishop, evidently disbelieved me when I 
told him that no journal existed in French 
under the title of the Invalide Russe.) 
Extracts made by a partisan from a 
work in a tongue totally unknown to the 
writer who bases his opinions upon them 
can scarcely be considered admissible evi- 
dence. I am not in any way holding a brief 
for Mr. Pobédonostseff ; but I object to the 
evidence brought forward by Mr. Stead in his 
fiery denunciation of that official’s conduct. 
Until his witnesses have been cross-examined, 
the public ought to suspend their judgment 
as to the charges which he brings. As 
regards actual religious persecution, no man 
can detest it more strongly than I do; but 
advocates ought to be able to prove their facts 
before they expect their conclusions to be 
accepted. Not only should the authenticity 
of charges against officials be critically tested, 
but full allowance ought to be made for the 
circumstances under the influence of which 
the deeds alleged in those charges were per- 
formed by those officials. Mr. Stead under- 
stands the conditions of Russian life to an 
extent remarkable in a foreigner who has 
been only for a short time in Russia. But he 
does not quite understand, or he refuses to 
admit, the arguments which render it impos- 
sible for the Holy Synod and Mr. Pobédonost- 





act. He accuses them of religious intolerance. 
He admits, it is true, that men are not in the 
least persecuted in Russia because they belong 
to alien churches, that no man is troubled on 
the ground that he is a Protestant or a 
member of the Church of Rome, or that he 
believes in Islam, Buddhism, or Shamanism. 
Only one thing will render him liable to 
prosecution—his attempting to induce an 
Orthodox sheep to enter into his own fold. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Russian law looks 
upon such an attempt as a crime. For 
carrying out the law upon this point in 
certain cases, the procurator of the Hol 
Synod is stated by Mr. Stead to belong to the 
firm of ‘Diocletian, Torquemada, Pobedo- 
nestzeff [sic] & Co., Limited.” This reminds 
one of the famous story of the “‘ piggs.” 
Before blackening M. Pobédonostseff’s good 
name, Mr. Stead might have taken the trouble 
to learn how to spell it. It means ‘‘ Victory- 
Bringer,” the Greek Nixyddpos. The oddest 
part of the attack is that on p. 322. Mr. Stead 
begins by saying: 

“Far be it from me to speak evil of M. 
Pobedonestzeff. By almost universal repute he 
is a good and honest man. He is a lawyer of 
integrity and erudition, he is an omnivorous 
reader, and he is a very faithful son of the 
Greek Church. If, after exercising such 
great power for so many years, he should 
have succumbed to the temptations of per- 
sonal ambition, or if he should have been 
somewhat nepotist in his patronage, or a little 
unscrupulous in misrepresenting his opponents 
for the sake of the orthodox cause, these are the 
worst offences which even scandal has ever laid 
at his door.” 

After this friendly and respectful exordium, 
one cannot but be astounded at the concluding 
words of Mr. Stead’s peroration on p. 329: 


“*T felt that there was only a difference in 
degree between the various members of the firm 
of Diocletian, Torquemada, Pobedonestzeff & 
Co., Limited, and that the sole surviving part- 
ner is a worthy representative of the Roman 
Emperor and the Papal Inquisitor.” 

The words ‘ only a difference in degree” may 
of course cover anything. There is only “a 
difference in degree’? between the Lord 
Chancellor and the most junior member of 
the Bar, between the saint who had obtained 
God’s grace and the criminal who was bein 
conducted to the gallows. After all, Mr. 
Stead probably intended to pen only a friendly 
remonstrance; but a ‘‘ savage indignation,” 
such as ‘‘ ulcerated’ Swift’s heart, led him 
not only into ‘‘dissembling his love,’ but 
even into attempting to kick the Procurator 
of the Holy Synod down the Synodial stairs. 
I venture to think that fortune will smile 
upon the ‘‘ Victory-Bringer.” 

And now I will explain why I think that 
the publication of book vi.is ‘‘a misfortune.” 
Firstly, it can do no good in Russia, and it 
may do a great deal of harm. It will not in 
the least turn the authorities aside from the 
line of action which they have deliberately 
chosen, but it is very likely to lead to more 
stringent measures being adopted against 
Mr. Stead’s clients. Notbiag is worse for a 


prisoner in the dock than to have a speech 
made by his counsel in which the presiding 
magistrate is roundly abused Secondly, Mr. 
Stead’s conduct, in accepting the hospitality 
of Rassia as an honoured guest, and then | 





hitting his host a blow ona most tender spot, 
will render it very difficult for subsequent 
visitors to obtain the confidence of the 
Russian people. The man who is once stung 
by a writer, whom he has fostered in his 
bosom, is not likely to try the fostering 
process a second time. Thirdly, the enemies 
of Russia—the persons who wish to excite 
and keep alive an angry feeling between that 
country and our own—while they will ignore 
the sixth-sevenths of Mr. Stead’s book which 
sing Russia’s praises, will probably make 
capital out of the penultimate seventh which 
will serve their purpose admirably. For 


y | these reasons I wish that Mr. Stead had, at 


least, postponed the publication of ‘ The 
Shadow on the Throne.” But I feel so 
convinced of the rectitude of his purpose, so 
glad that there exists a journalist who, when 
he thinks that a wrong has been committed, 
does not shrink from expressing his indigna- 
tion with honest boldaess, that I cannot blame 
him for doing what he has, to my mind, 
unwisely done. 

Englishmen, as a general rule, have but 
little idea of the devotion of the Russian 
people to their church. And it must be 
remembered, paradoxical as the statement 
may seem, that the action of the Russian 
government is, to a great extent, the expres- 
sion of the people’s will. Out of the (in 
round numbers) seventy millions * of ‘‘ Ortho- 
dox” Christians in Russia, or say sixty 
millions, if the ‘‘ Raskolniks” be excluded, 
there are not as many hundreds, among the 
masses, who would accept Mr. Stead’s con- 
clusions or vote for his propositions. What 
is good and laudable, or at least permissible, 
in England would be fatal in Russia. Take 
the case of the ‘Salvation Army” for in- 
stance. In spite of what my respected friend, 
Mr. Llewellyn Davies, has written, I believe 
that the Salvation Army has done good ser- 
vice in many “slums.” Only the other day 
I heard that at Luton, which I can remember 
as one of the most dissolute towns in England, 
the police have testified that crime has 
diminished immensely since the Army con- 
quered it. I state the story as I heard it 
from a magistrate. I have no means of test- 
ing it. But in Russia that Army would be 
not only a nuisance, but a source of deadly 


&| peril. Take away their faith—superstitious 


faith, if you like so to call it—from the 
Russian masses, and you disturb the equili- 
brium of force over ‘‘ one-sixth of the territorial 
surface of the globe.” From the Russian point 
of view—which may be right or wrong— 
it is not worth while to endanger the peace 
of the universe; and it would be seriously 
endangered if the Russian peasantry were to 
rise in revolt, for the sake of an abstract 
idea, or from respect for such well-meaning 
but most dangerous enthusiasts as the fanatical 
nobleman, of whom Mr. Stead’s description 
ends with the words (p. 354)—*‘ I could have 
shaken him for sheer disgust, and I left.” 
If I may be allowed to quote from my own 
book on Harly Russian History, I will con- 
clude with a passage descriptive of the services 
rendered to Russia by that church which Mr. 
Stead’s clients would like to destroy : 


‘Tt was the church which sustained the 





* These figures are taken from Whittaker’s 
Almanack, but the real numbers are understated. 
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courage of the Russian le during the agony 
of the Tartar me sage 2 9 comforted the 
countless mourners over the dead, which took 
away its sting from death itself for those who 
were doomed to die. 

“Enter any country church in Russia—not 
some gorgeous cathedral conveying the idea of 
a church triumphant, but some humble edifice, 
plain as a meeting-house in many of its details 
—and watch the rustic congregation at their 
devotions. Study the expression, pleading or 
grateful, which softens or enlivens so many 
ordinarily dull and stolid faces. And then, as 
you think of all that their ancestors have 
suffered, you will be able to realise to some 
extent what the church was for Russia during 
the terrible time of the Tartar invasions. 

“And again, 8s through some Russian 
village after nightfall, and mark amid the 
darkness, the tiny spark which gleams through 
one of the windows of every house, That 
spark burns in the lamp which _— before 
the icon, the holy picture, the central point of 
the Russian homestead. In it we, knowing 
what Russia has been, may be allowed to see a 
type of the kindly light which the almost 
heart-broken people of devastated Russia saw 
gleaming from amid the surrounding gloom— 
light which, though dim and fitful, was for 
them the presage of a coming dayspring from 
on high ; light which for them, almost whelmed 
beneath the wave of Mongol barbarism, kept 
before their eyes the form of Him who of old, 
when the bark of His disciples seemed to be 
foundering in the Lake of Gennesaret, ‘re- 
buked the wind and the raging of the water ; 
and they ceased, and there was a calm.’”’ 


W. R. S. Ratston. 








The Life and Work of Duncan McLaren. By 
J. B. Mackie. (Edinburgh: Nelson.) 


Hap Duncan McLaren been born in the south 
of England, he might have risen to the 
dignity of the nestor of the parish, or possibly 
(as his abilities were exceptional) to that of 
‘Mayor of Casterbridge.” Happily for him 
and for the state he lived to serve so well, he 
was not born under our iron system of caste, 
but in the Lowlands—a district fertile in 
strong men. The English rustic has been 
described as one to whose eyes knowledge 
“rich with the spoils of time did ne’er un- 
roll’? her ample page. The Scotch peasantry 
produced from their own ranks the nation’s 
bard. The difference between the labourers 
of the two countries is a radical one, and arises 
from the difference in their education. The 
old ‘‘ use and wont” of the Scottish educa- 
tional system was that the children of all 
classes, the sons of the laird and of the 
labourer, should meet on equal terms in the 
schoolroom and in the playground. The 
English use and wont, with its so-called 
‘public ” schools, was as little likely to pro- 
duce a Duncan McLaren as a Robert Burns. 

It we have any fault to find with the tone of 
this biography, it is that the author endea- 
vours to slur over the low birth of his hero. 
Duncan McLaren was “born poor, and he 
never forgot or strove to conceal the fact” 
(p. 8); but we cannot say as much of the 
author. In talking of that great Scotch 
mystery, the clan, he forgets the greater 
mystery, thata man born ina humble cottage, 
unaided by patrons or indeed by genius, should 
raise himself to be ‘‘ member for all Scotland.” 
In some respects the story of the poor lad of 
Renton is more amazing than that of the poor 
lad of Ayr; but both emphatically belonged 





to the peasantry, and not to the middle-classes 
of Scotland. Patience, calmness, pertinacity 
of purpose, the resolve to test everything for 
himself—these were the qualities to which 
Duncan McLaren owed his success in life; 
and when we remember how rarely they are 
met with, we shall wonder less that they 
carried him so far. 

The work before us consists of two volumes 
of about 300 pages each; but, after making 
due allowance for the insertion of many com- 
plimentary speeches about the subject of his 
work, Mr. Mackie cannot be charged with 
prolixity. It is one of the drawbacks to 
modern biographies that they are written too 
much in the style of electioneerivg litersture, 
and that the warts are quite left out. 
Duncan McLaren would have objected to this 
method as strongly as Cromwell himself, but 
the best panegyric of the late ‘‘ member for 
Scotland’ is the record of his work. We 
have not space here to give even a catalogue 
of McLaren’s public achievements, but per- 
haps the most remarkable was his support of 
household suffrage at a time when Mr. Cole- 
ridge had been selected to move an instruction 
for the substitution of a rating franchise 
(vol. ii. 161). McLaren saw that the country 
was tired of reform bills, and that ‘‘ neither 
the Whig nor the Tory party alons could lead 
on to victory.” As an advanced Liberal he 
felt that if the Tories were defeated in their 
attempt to introduce household suffrage, no 
advantage would accrue to any class or any 
party except the Tories themselves. For his 
fidelity to the cause of reform he was called 
many harsh names by the official Liberals; 
but, as he said, writing eighteen years after 
to the late Mr. Seely, he ‘‘ did not mind the 
abuse, which did him no harm.’”’ He also 
voted against Mr. Gladstone on a clause pro- 
viding vote by ballot, and on John Stuart 
Mill’s woman suffrage amendment. But 
nothing in his parliamentary career was more 
characteristic than his opposition to the pro- 
posals for the repeal of the “ picketing” 
clauses. The Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1873 gave great offence to many workmen, 
mainly because it forbade the ‘ picketing ” of 
workmen who disowned the authority of the 
trade unions. Noone sympathised with work- 
men in their honest aspiration after social 
advancement and free education more than 
McLaren; but he would no more tolerate 
tyrapny among workmen than he would from 
the political coteries which had striven so 
hard to keep him out of Parliament. His 
colleague promised to support the repeal, but 
he would not. As a general election was 
approaching, and as Edinburgh is a Radical 
constituency, his seat appeared in danger ; 
but in the result, not McLaren, but his 
colleague, lost his seat. 

In the new Parliament of 1880 McLaren 
had the gratification of being joined by two 
of his sons. The eldest of them was appointed 
Lord Advocate, and on seeking re-election lost 
his seat. McLaren determined to resign and 
make room for his son, who as ‘‘ Lord Advo- 
cate had sketched out for himself important 
legislative work.” With good reason does 
Mr. Mackie say that ‘‘on no other occasion 
was his adhesion to justice more severely 
tested, nor more faithfully acted upon’? (voi. 
ii. 225). He put aside all considerations of 
self, and resigned the position he had won 





after so long and arduous a struggle. Of his 
parliamentary career nothing became him more 
than the close of it. McLaren’s activity ter- 
minated only with his death. But a fortnight 
before the end—April 11, 1886—he dictated 


a long letter to Mr. John Bright on Home 
Rule. 


‘**T understand,” he writes, ‘‘ that Gladstone is 
prepared to apply the same principles by giving 
Scotland a separate liament, with equal 
— tothat of Ireland. This, I think, would 
a great calamity for Scotland; and if I had 
the health and strength which I possessed in 
Anti-Corn Law times, I would be prepared to 
do what you and other noble patriots did, and 
to do what our ancestors used to call ‘ to testify’ 
against the proposed injustice” (vol. ii. 252). 
This is not the place to reply to McLaren. It 
is more becoming and more agreeable to point 
out the temperate spirit in which the dying 
veteran criticised Mr. Gladstone’s Bill : 
‘The bill should be withdrawn, and some of 
the wisest heads in the three kingdoms, with- 
out regard to party, ought to be employed in 
devising a measure of Home Rule which would 
apply to each of the three kingdoms, and have 
a tendency to unite them more and more in one 
friendly bond of brotherhood, in place of 
separating them into distinct nationalities.’’ 
Duncan MacLaren was sixty-five years of 
age when he won a seat in Parliament; but 
his career of public usefulness dates from 1833, 
when he entered the reformed Town Council 
of Edinburgh. For a period of fifty years 
and more he was “ his country’s friend.” 


‘Without flattery I may say that I have 
seldom found among men employed in the 
highest functions, and accustomed to the man- 
agement of great affairs, a mind more states- 
manlike than yours” (p. 216). 

Thus Macaulay wrote to MacLaren in 1840; 
but an even more unfriendly witness bore the 
following testimony to his ability and inde- 
pendence : 


‘*He who, as Carlyle says of Knox, was not 
one of the nobles of the land, but simply a 
subject born within the same—he, a retail 
dealer of woollens in the High-street of Edin- 
burgh, could, through the influence which he 
exerted on the Whig Ministry as the lay leader 
of voluntaryism, do more to thwart and prevent 
the right settlement of one of the most impor- 
tant questions Scotland ever saw than profound 
talent such as that of Chalmers, and high 
political position, such as that of the Marquis 
of Breadalbane, could do to secure it” (p, 295). 


This graphic description was written by the 
luckless author of My S.hools and School- 
masters. 

The reader of this. biography cannot fail to 
feel that he has had brought before him an 
extinct type. Able and independent as the 
majority of members for Scotland are, not one 
of them is so typical a representative of 
Scotch thought and prejudice as was Duncan 
McLaren. He can with justice be compared 
to James Mill, his own critic Hugh Miller, 
and John Leyden. He was blessed witn 
length of days, and was therefore able to 
accomplish more than poor Leyden; but the 
energy and industry of the two men, though 
directed to very different objects, was the 
same. The inability to rest and be thankful, 
the refusal to pass by on the other side when 
an injustice is being done, the reluctance to 
couch like the ass of Issachar and become a 
servant unto tribute because the land is plea- 
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sant—these are the characteristics which in 
the past have won for Scotchmen fame and 
fortune. 

In closing this brief notice we cannot 
refrain from expressing regret that the book 
does not contain more letters from Mrs 
McLaren. Her letters are so picturesque and 
so original that they would be an addition to 
any literature. 

J. G. Corron Mincarn. 








NEW NOVELS, 


This Wicked World. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron. In 3 vols. ( White.) 


Mistress Beatrice Oope. By M. E. Le Clerc. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


The Bulbul and the Black Snake. By L. 
D’Aguilar Jackson. In 2 vols. (Spencer 
Blackett.) 


The Dalbroom Folks. By Rev. J. Smith. In 
2 vols. (Alexander Gardner.) 


A Man Story. By E. W. Howe. (Boston: 
Ticknor.) 


The Prophet’s Mantle. 
(Henry J. Drane.) 


Ths Sisters of Ombersleigh. By Rosa Mac- 
kenzie Kettle. (Fisher Unwin.) 


A Ghost’s Philesophy. By J. I. Stuart. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Galloping Days at the Deanery. By Charles 
T. C. James. (Spencer Blackett.) 


In view of the prevalent sensationalism of the 
age, one was prepared for some harrowing 
details of vice, selfishness, and greed, in a 
book with such a title as This Wicked World. 
But Mrs. Lovett Cameron lets us down gently, 
keeping her characters out of those pitfalls 
into which they are in imminent danger of 
precipitating themselves. True, there is a 
society beauty who sacrifices her daughter, 
and pays the penalty woefully herself in the 
end, and there is a stiff race on the part of 
others to take the prize for meanness; but, 
as the writer is not a Thackeray, their pecca- 
dilloes do not create any profound impression. 
This novel is not strong from either the 
literary or philosophical point of view, and 
its thinness of texture is not compensated for 
by originality of conception, or indeed by any 
other special quality. Neither is the plot at 
all intricate, and for that reason it would be 
unfair to the author to expose it. But Mrs. 
Lovett Cameron is an agreeable writer; and, 
as novels go, there is nothing to be ashamed 
of in this. It will probably hold its own with 
the majority of those published. Yet, why 
does one of the characters speak of a quatrain 
as an acrostic, and aggravate the offence by 
spelling the word ‘‘accrostic”? In the 
matter of similes, too, there is something 
offensively incongruous in a woman of fashion 
bouncing into a room, “with her fluffy hair 
piled up high above her forehead, and a strong 
odour of Ylang-Ylang, which came in with 
her in like manner as the pillar of cloud was 
said to accompany the Sacred Tabernacle in 
the Scriptures.” Then, through ignorance 
or misfortune, the name of the great woman 
pioneer of fiction appears as Austin. The 
political portions of this novel will cause 
considerable amusement, those ‘ Whig dogs,” 


By Fabian Bland. 





as Dr. Johnson called them, getting the worst 
of it. Marcus Cunningham, the brilliant 
young Conservative M P., is a sad prig in the 
outset, but he develops grit towards the end. 
By the irony of fate, a passage in which we 
are assured that ‘it is always the woman 
who goes to the wall, and always the man 
who goes scot-free to the end of his days,” 
follows hard upon a love story in which it is 
the man who is decidedly hardly used. 


To write the historical novel acceptably, 
and really project the reader into a bygone 
age, is probably to essay the most difficult 
task in fiction. I cannot say that Miss Le 
Clerc has successfully done this in her Mistress 
Beatrice Cope, which is devoted to certain 
passages in the life of a Jacobite’s daughter. 
The story is extremely pleasant, and, though 
very slight, is well told; but compare the 
characters with those of Sir Walter Scott, 
or even those drawn by inferior men, and 
we feel the want of flesh and blood at 
once. In the present story, moreover, the 
dramatis personae do not seem to act from any 
over-mastering necessity, and this of itself is 
a fatal flaw in fiction. But in other respects 
Mistress Beatrice Cope is well worth reading, 
for the style, if not vigorous, possesses a grace 
and a delicacy which carry one smoothly 
onward to the end. 


The author of Zhe Bulbul and the Black 
Snake evidently writes with a considerable 
practical knowledge of the inner working of 
our Indian administration. If the facts cited 
in this volume be correct—and he pledges 
himself to their accuracy—then the legal 
injustice which can be perpetrated under the 
sanction of British officialism is enough to 
make the mother country ashamed of herself. 
Mr. Bright would find much material here to 
support his theories for a radical reformation 
in the government of India. Putting all 
debateable matter on one side, however, the 
story has a general as well as a particular 
application. Its fanciful title covers a descrip- 
tion of the good and the evil which are to be 
found in close juxtaposition in the life of a 
British civilian in the East. The bulbul 
warbles and delights, the black snake bites 
and envenoms. Mr. Jackson brings out 
the contrasts very strikingly, but in more 
than one chapter he becomes offensively 
realistic. However, he never commits the 
unpardonable sin of being dull ; and some of 
his pages are exciting enough, though they 
scarcely bear out his opening homily that 
“even the sweetest siren may be a monster 
of selfish greed, and the desperate assassin a 
hero protecting himself and his friends.’’ The 
adventures of Leif Hardson may be followed 
with interest and advantage, but we hope 
similar trials and misfortunes do not overtake 
other volunteers in the Indian service. The 
writer occasionally gives utterance to an epi- 
grammatic thought. For example, ‘‘ If death 
be a leap in the dark, the plunge into life is cer- 
tainly another.” And again, “If the Norns 
are the weavers of human destiny, the phil- 
osophers are merely the rag-pickers.’’ 


Although Zhe Dalbroom Folks does not 
reveal the practised hand at novel writing, its 
studies of Scotch character are not to be 
despised. We have Scots of all kinds— 
priggish, Calvinistic, whisky-drinking, grasp- 
ing, manly, and womanly; and all are well 





differentiated. This is, perhaps, the highest 
praise that can be awarded to the book, for 
the story has little plot or artistic method. 
In tke chapter headed ‘Sunday in Dal- 
broom” the author ingeniously makes the 
bells of the various kirks—the; Established, 
the Free, and the U.P.—ring out the char- 
acteristics of the different religious institu- 
tions. 


Mr. Howells and Mark Twain have made 
themselves sponsors for the excellence of Mr. 
Howe’s previous stories ; and after reading A 
Man Story, one can have no hesitation in 
ascribing to this popular American writer 
undoubted freshness and originality. His 
talent seems to lie in turning a human soul 
inside out, and while he does it thoroughly he 
also does it tenderly and lovingly. This book 
is by far the most uncommon on our list ; and 
its principal character, Uncle Tom, is one of 
the most unhackneyed of conceptions. After 
his strange career, we part from him with 
the desire that he will live to carry out his 
final resolve : 

‘‘ For every sorrow I have caused I shall en- 
deavour to provide a double measure of joy; 
for every wrong in my past I shall endeavour 
to supply a double measure of good in the 
future, to the end that I may hear hereafter: 
there is forgiveness, and peace, and goodwill,” 


A touching story of Russian patriotism is 
unfolded in The Prophet's Mantle. There is 
something melancholy, as well as heroic, in 
the sacrifices which men are willing to make 
of themselves generation alter generation, in 
order to overthrow the despotism of centuries. 
But the saddest reflection of all is that the 
system remains, even though the Czar per- 
sonally may be willing to modify or abolish 
it. Mr. Bland’s work is very entertaining, 
and the love and devotion of Clare Stanley 
impart a strong personal interest to the narra- 
tive. 


Miss Kettle always writes with clearness 
and intelligence; but her story of the South 
Downs, The Sisters of Ombersleigh, is ex- 
tremely thin, and would never have given its 
author the position she holds in litera- 
ture had it been her first work. There is 
some little originality about Isabella Charlton, 
the eldest of the three sisters ; but all the rest 
of the characters are lay figures. The best 
we can say for the book is that it is written in 
a pleasant style. 


The ghost in the Christmas story entitled 
A Ghost’s Philosophy is a rattling, jovial, 
loquacious kind of spirit, who describes him- 
self as ‘‘a double-distilled conundrum, a very 
hard nut to crack.” In reality he is a very 
easy ghost to read. He brings all kinds of 
visions of the past to the curmudgeon, Silas 
Grimster, but we wish he had allowed Shak- 
spere and some other notabilities to rest un- 
disturbed. Mr. Stuart seems to have founded 
his sketch on the model of Dickens; but one 
of his ghostly embodiments is sadly in need 
of a Board School education, for he actually 
spells ‘‘fettishism.”” Our author also tells 
us that his hero, Silas, had “‘a moat 
in his eye.” Let us hope that by the time 
Christmas comes round again he will have got 
rid of this serious obstruction. 


A hearty laugh may be got out of Galloping 


Days at the Deanery. The horsey niece of a 
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ave dignitary arrives at the Deanery, turns 
ae thing topsy-turvy, and Dies the 
whole county. She will attend the meets, 
and generally ride about like a mad thing. 
On one occasion, upon her spirited steed, she 
makes the running for the Dean’s quiet little 
cob, who strangely loses his head, and leaps 
into the air with the Dean, with the result 
that they come to earth separately. How- 
ever, there is nothing really bad in Helen 
Masters; and, after an extraordinary courtship 
in the hunting field, all ends happily. There 
is real comedy in this sketch. 

G. Barnett Surra. 








SOME VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 


School Ideals. Sermons preached in the 
Chapel of Rossall School. By Herbert A. 
James. (Macmillan.) The late Dean of St. 
Asaph—who has now again taken up the 
duties of a headmaster at Cheltenham— writes a 
preface to this collection of his Rossall sermons 
in which he states the principles which he 
thinks ‘‘ should not be lost sight of by those to 
whose lot it falls to address a school congrega- 
tion.” These are roughly two—that ‘‘school- 
boys should not be allowed to keep their religion 
for Sandays and tv forget it in the week,” and 
that ‘‘dull sermons are worse than useless.” 
If the preacher indulges in conventional plati- 
tudes ‘‘ his congregation is out in the play- 
ground or the class-room.” This excellent 
preface introduces a volume of sermons 
unusually sincere and sensible. The schoolboy 
is preached to on religious subjects in a style 
he can understand, and with an earnestness he 
must respect. The preacher does not evade 
the difficulty of addressing a school audience 
by the usual method of substituting a string of 
picturesque anecdotes for the sermon supposed 
to be given. He treats the schoolboy as a think- 
ing being, and his own religion as something 
which the schoolboy can understand and 
sympathise with. We have rarely read a wiser 
or clearer exposition of the meaning of the 
doctrine of the Trinity than that contained in 
Sermon X. It will be found useful by Chris- 
tians of all ages, because very few of us when 
schoolboys had the good fortune to hear any- 
thing like it. Everyone of the twenty-one 
sermons is worth reading, 

Wellington College Sermons. By E. C. Wick- 
ham. (Macmillan.) Mr. Wickham’s discourses 
are remarkable for a scholarly accuracy of 
arrangement by which he secures himself 
against repetition and over-statement. The 
reader of his book will be very grateful for 
this; but his hearers must sometimes find a 
difficulty in following his train of thought, and 
a still greater difficulty in retaining his sermon 
as a whole. The careful arrangement of the 
sermons makes them thorough so far as they go, 
although their shortness forbids anything like 
exhaustive treatment of the more important 
subjects. Of the thirty-nine discourses con- 
tained in the volume, we may mention 
‘‘Trreparable Follies” and “ Faith” as illustra- 
ting what we have said, but Mr. Wickham 
rarely falls below his own high standard of 
excellence. His style is marked by frequent 
felicity of expression, which, however, is 
oftener that of the scholar than of the priest or 
prophet. He has not quite enough animation, 
and is occasionally didactic when he ought to 
be eloquent. 


Dives and Pauper, and other Sermons. B 
A.C. Auchmuty. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Oo.) 
The discourse that gives its title to this 
volume strikes a note which is more or less 
audible through the thirteen sermons which 
follow it. Mr. Auchmuty is in strong sym- 





pathy with the ideals at least of that form of 
Socialism of which Mr. William Morris may be 
mentioned as a representative ; and he attempts 
to show that some of the main contentions 
of Mr. Morris find support in the New 
Testament. The sermons call attention to 
those passages in Christ’s teaching which can 
be appealed to by the Socialist ; and the work 
is done very clearly and plainly, and yet with a 
certain bald and unadorned eloquence which 
is impressive. Mr. Auchmuty’s mind is 
penetrating rather than careful, and penetration 
is so rare a quality in the thought of divines 
and preachers that when it occurs it is at once 
welcomed. His style is eminently readable. 
It is marked by a curt, straightforward blunt- 
ness which at once puts the preacher on the 
rock of reality, and raises him above the sands 
of conventional and second-hand interpretation. 
Mr. Auchmuty’s courage and independence of 
judgment deserve hearty praise; but he must 
be warned of the danger of mistaking a sneer 
for an argument, and of confounding an off- 
hand manner, which is easily acquired, with 
accurate sincerity of statement. Humility is 
necessary as well as earnestness if the latter 
quality of style is to be acquired ; and, although 
an eager and unselfish Socialist is right in 
deprecating the supreme necessity for the former 
among dock-labourers and female operatives, 
he is, nevertheless, in constant need of it 
himself. 


The Seven Sayings from the Cross. Addresses 
by William Bright. (Parker.) The grace and 
beauty of these addresses, delivered at St. 
Barnabas’ Church, Oxford, will be felt by all 
classes of readers. They have been most sug- 
gestively and carefully annotated by theirauthor, 
and issued by Messrs. Parker in a volume 
beautifully printed and becomingly bound. 
The notes will be found instructive as well as 
interesting. In books for devotional reading, 
they are often mere impertinences; but when 
learning and insight are used in their selection, 
notes connect the teaching of the text with the 
thoughts and emotions of preceding Christians, 
and give it an authority which, in isolation, it 
can scarcely possess. We note, with pleasure, 
the graceful acknowledgment in the preface 
of obligation to ‘‘an eminent Nonconformist 
theologian, Dr. Dale, of Birmingham.” 


The Blessedness of the Dead in Christ, and other 
Sermons. By the late William Maturin. (Mac- 
millan.) It isvery difficult to preach sermons 
on death and the state of the dead—whether 
conceived of as blessed or cursed—without 
striking false notes. There is no subject which 
tempts more to sentimentality and unreality, 
and there is no subject in the treatment of which 
sentimentality and unreality are more intoler- 
able. We cannot feel that Dr. Maturin quite 
succeeds in avoiding all false notes. In the first 
sermon, for instance, we are told to ‘‘try to 
accustom ourselves at all times ” to the thought 
of death, which is merely foolish advice. We are 
then warned that we must leave all the delights 
of this life, and advised, therefore, not to prize 
them overmuch ; but, if the delights in question 
are never to come again, is not our one chance 
of appreciating them to be made use of ? We 
are told of a ‘‘young girl,” who ‘‘ burst into 
tears of joy” when she heard the doctors say 
there was no hope of her recovery; and she is 
apparently held up to admiration because St. 
Paul, in the midst of his arduous labours and 
constant anxieties, desired to depart and be 
with Christ. Dr. Maturin seems to think that 
life to a young person need not be, and ought 
not to be,a delight. Again, in the twenty-second 


y | sermon, on Women’s Rights, there is much that 


is unsatisfactory. And yet, in spite of these 
blemishes, which spring generally from narrow- 
ness of view, Dr. Maturin’s sermons are excep- 
tional. What he wishes to say he says earnestly 
and weil; and, within a somewhat limited range, 








his thought is acute and careful. Of the two 
dozen discourses contained in the volume, we 
have been most taken with the thirteenth and 
fourteenth on the Prodigal Son. 


Sermons. New Testament Series. By Bishop 
Woodford. Edited by H. M. Luckock. 
(Rivingtons.) The shortness of these seventeen 
sermons is to be commended, but we can detect 
no other qualities in them to raise th«- 
above the average. Although all preachers art: 
not careful and painstaking, yet care and 
pains alone do not necessarily make sermons 
worth publishing. Inthe sermon on the shut 
doors of the parable of the Ten Virgins, Bishop 
Woodford enlarges with great earnestness on the 
dreadful effects upon sinners which may be 
expected to follow on the separation of the 
good from the bad in the next world. He 
seems quite unaware that to many minds his 
picture will be a most convincing argument 
against the separation he supposes; and he 
makes no attempt to justify the desertion of the 
bad by God and by the good, the consequences of 
which he declares will be so dreadful. We 
mention this as one instance of a certain 
bluntness of ethical perception frequently 
observable in these sermons. 


The Preachers of Scotland from the Sixth to the 
Nineteenth Century. Twelfth Series of the 
Cunningham Lectures. By W. G. Blaikie. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) The Cunningham 
Lectures are the Scottish Free Church’s 
‘*Bamptons”; and, like all such series, of 
necessity they vary very much in quality from 
year to year. We remember well being struck 
some years ago by the ability displayed by 
Prof, Bruce in his Cunningham Lectures on 
The Humiliation of Christ, and some other 
useful volumes have appeared in the interval. 
The lectures now before us do not pretend to 
be anything more than popular sketches of 
the preachers who have gained general esteem 
in Scotland. One who knows is tempted to 
smile at the subject of the chapters on the 
preachers of the early Celtic Church, inasmuch 
as the material for forming a judgment on the 
Celtic saints as preachers is so thin as to leave 
almost all to the imagination of the writer. A 
whole volume, however, on Scottish preachers 
must needs have ‘“‘padding.” Prof. Blaikie is 
most in sympathy with the covenanting heroes 
and field preachers. The ‘‘ martyrs’ such as 
Cargill and James Guthrie, and ‘confessors”’ 
like ‘‘ prophet Peden,” John Blackader, John 
Welch, of Irongray in Dumfrieshire, and Richard 
Cameron, are congenial topics upon which the 
imagination of the Professor of Apologetics can 
disport itself ; and we need not say that in the 
defence of these enthusiasts there is ample scope 
for the display of apologetic ingenuity. The 
‘* moderate” school of the next century, and 
Dean Stanley as its eulogist, come in for what 
are meant to be very hard knocks; and the 
concluding lectures deal with the evangelical 
revival and the Scottish pulpit of to-day. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is reported that a large number of cunei- 
form tablets have reached Berlin, which are in 
the Hittite language, some of them being bi- 
lingual, and that the problem of the Hittite 
inscriptions has at last been solved. 


Pror. W. Minto, of Aberdeen, wiil deliver a 
lecture before the Philosophical Institution at 
Ediuburgh, on Tuesday next, January 22, upon 
‘* The Poetry of Burns in its Historical Relation- 
ships,” in which he proposes to bring forward 
one or two somewhat neglected aspects of the 
influence of books on the poetry and character 
of the poet. 


An English version of Baedeker’s Handbook 
to Greece, of which two German editions have 
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already appeared, will bepublished immediately. 
One of its most interesting features will be a 
historical sketch of Greek art by Prof. Reinhard 
Kekulé, of Bonn. We understand that the 
English editor (Mr. J. F. — has had 
the advice and assistance of several eminent 
English scholars in preparing the work for 
British and American travellers. 


General Gordon, the first of Messrs. Mac- 
millan’s new series of ‘‘ English Men of Action,” 
already announced in the ACADEMY, will be 
ublished in February. It is written by Col. 
ir William Butler. The next volumes, to 
follow at intervals of a month, are Henry the 
Fifth, by Prof. A. J. Church; Livingstone, by 
Mr. Thomas Hughes; Lord Lawrence, by Sir 
Richard Temple ; and Wellington, by Mr. George 
Hooper. 


Messrs. Lonemans have in the press Speeches 
by Lord Randolph Churchill, from 1880 to 1888, 
revised by himself, with an introduction and 
notes by Mr. Louis J. Jennings. 


THE same publishers also announce, for pub- 
lication in a few days, The History of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers, in two volumes, by Major- 
Gen. Whitworth Porter. It will be illustrated 
with portraits of Sir John Burgoyne and Gen. 
Gordon, five coloured plates showing the uni- 
forms of the corps at different periods, and 
numerous sketches and plans of sieges, &c. 


Messrs. GEorGE Bett & Sons will publish 
immediately a volume entitled Chronicle of 
King Henry VIII. of England ; being a contem- 
porary record of some of the principal events in 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VL., 
written in Spanish by an unknown hand. It 
has been translated, with notes and introduc- 
tion, by Major Martin A. Sharp Hume, knight 
of the order of Isabel the Catholic. 


Aw autobiography of the Nun of Kenmare, 
the lady who so nobly distinguished herself 
in the Irish famine of 1879, will be published 
in this country in a few days by Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton, by arrangement with Messrs, 
Ticknor & Co., of Boston. 


Mr. FisHER UNWIN will publish in a few 
days a volume dealing with some curious phases 
of Indian life and thought, under the title of 
Glimpses of Indian Life—Religious and Social, 
by Mr. J. C. Oman. 


THE same publisher will issue directly a third 
and cheaper edition of Mr. Robert Horton’s 
Inspiration and the Bible. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have in prepara- 
tion a translation of M. Renan’s second volume 
of The History of Israel, from the reign of 
David to the capture of Samaria. 


Messrs. KEGAN Paut, Trencn & Co. will 
publish immediately a Life of Bishop Selwyn, 
by Canon Curteis, of Lichfield. 


The Circle of the Seasons ; Hymns and Verses 
for the Seasons of the Church, by K. E. V., is 
the title of a volume of verse announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. DEAN & Son announce The Dog- 
Owner’s Kennel Companion and Referee, illus- 
trated with portraits of the latest champion 
dogs. 

Mr. Epwin Drew will shortly publish 
Irving’s Elocution, with studies of stage-speech, 
as exemplified by Miss Ellen Terry and leading 
Lyceum actors. 


At the Royal Institution on Tuesday next, 
January 22, Prof. Romanes will begin the 
second part of his course of lectures entitled, 
‘‘ Before and after Darwin.” His special sub- 
ject is “‘The Evidences of Organic Evolution 
and the Theory of Natural Selection.” On 
Thursday next, January 24, Prof. Judd will 
begin a course of four lectures on ‘The 





Metamorphosis of Minerals.” On Saturday 
next, January 26, Prof. Ernst Pauer will 
begin a course of four lectures on ‘‘ The 
Characters of the great Composers and the 
Characteristics of their Works,” with illustra- 
tions on the pianoforte. The first lecture will 
be devoted to 8. Bach and Handel. At the 
first Friday —s meeting of the season, 
January 25, Prof. G. H. Darwin will give a 
discourse on ‘ Meteorites and the History of 
Stellar Systems.” 


THE volume of the Journal of Education for 
1888 shows no falling off from the high standard 
of excellence which that periodical has main- 
tained for many years. Among the articles 
which have attracted our attention we may 
mention especially Mr. W. H. Widgery’s 
thoughtful and original series of papers on 
‘“‘The Teaching of Modern Languages in 
Schools.” Dr. Abbott’s address on ‘“ Latin 
through English” contains some valuable sug- 
gestions, though we doubt whether all of 
his methods could be successfully worked by 
teachers in general. An article by Mr. J. A. 
Aldis, on “The Ideal Education for ‘Com- 
mercial’ Boys,” deserves special attention. The 
reviews of books in most cases show competent 
knowledge of the subjects. The monthly 
‘* translation prize’’ column is continued, and 
appears to attract a large number of contri- 
butors. We do not envy the ‘ Prize Editor” 
his laborious task; but we cannot but admire 
his skilful selection of passages, and the fine 
taste and the linguistic knowledge displayed in 
his critical remarks. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE forthcoming number of the Jewish 
Quarterly Reformer —edited by Messrs. I. 
Abrahams and Claude Montefiore, and published 
by Mr. David Nutt—will contain the following 
articles: ‘‘ Four of the Oldest Epitaphs after 
the Re- settlement of the Jews in England,” by 
Prof. David Haufmann ; a second paper by Dr. 
A. Neubauer on “The Ten Tribes,” dealing 
with Eldad the Danite; ‘‘The Book of Hosea 
in the Light of Assyrian Research,” by Prof. 
Sayce; and a proposal for the establishment of 
— school in England, by Mr. Joseph 
acobs. 


Mr. JosEPH JAcoss will also contribute to 
the February number of the Archaeological 
Review an article on ‘‘ The Pipe Roll Entries of 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries relating 
to the Jewish Community in England.” The 
entries are printed in full, many for the first 
time; and explanatory notes have been added. 


THE Century for February will contain: an 
illustrated article on ‘‘ Géréme, the Artist” by 
Mr. F. J. Hering; ‘‘ Fairies and Druids of 
Ireland,” by Mr. Charles de Kay; ‘‘ Portraits 
of Mary Queen of Scots,” with engravings, by 
Mr. Laurence Hutton; ‘‘ Exiles at Irkutsk,” 
by Mr. George Kennan ; and ‘‘ Hand Spinning 
in Westmoreland,” by Mr. Albert Fleming. 


St. Nicholas will include: ‘‘The White 
Pasha,” by Mr. Noah Brooks, with a portrait 
of Stanley; ‘‘Seeing the Real Mikado,” by 
A. L. Shumway ; and “‘ Lassooing a Sea Lion,” 
illustrated. 


Ovrpa has written an article on ‘‘ War” for 
the February number of the Woman’s World, 
which will also contain a story by Annie 
Thomas, a paper by the author of ‘‘ How to be 
Happy, though Married,” and contributions 
from Mrs. Oscar Wilde, Mrs. Harriette Brooke- 
Davis, Mrs. Swanwick, Miss Florence Layard, 
Mr. Oscar Browning, &c. 


The author of ‘‘ Joined to an Idol”’ will con- 


tribute to the next issue of the Monthly Packet 
an account of her experiences in the Riviera 





earthquakes of 1887 ; and, in contrast therewith, 
a description of the fétes held in Florence in 
May of the same year at the unveiling of the 
facade of the Duomo. 


Mr. Roacu Smita will contribute an illus- 
trated paper to the February number of the 
Antiquary, in which he puts forward his views 
on ‘‘The Walls of Chester,” in a slightly 
modified but final shape; Mr. Talfourd Ely 
will give a further instalment of his survey of 
‘* Recent Archaeological Discoveries” ; and the 
Rev. R. 8. Mylune concludes his paper on 
‘* Ancient Peru.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE QUAKER’S GRAVE. 
(Burton, Cheshire.) 


A itt x village with a church above, 

A church whose founder’s name was surely love, 
And yet within its pale no place was found 

For this one grave, this green and silent mound. 
*Tis in a wood, and oft my rambles led 

Me past the spot where lies the quiet dead ; 

I was a child, knew nought of party strife, 

Nor all the discords that distract our life, 

Yet felt how strange it was to shut out one 
Whose life a pure and gentle stream had run. 

It seemed a grave where birds would love to sing, 
And green leaf-shadows dance in breezy spring ; 
Not lonely, for the path runs close that wends 
Still upward till the wood in moorland ends ; 
There the gaunt mill spreads out its whirring sails, 
To catch each wind that moans around and wails, 
Here Peace herself has come, and where she trod 
Rest, silent worshipper, thou Friend of God. 


B. L. ToLLEMACHE, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Archaeological Review for January is 
printed Mr. Arthur J. Evans’s recent lecture at 
Oxford upon ‘‘ Stonehenge.” Short as it is, it 
is probably the most scientific examination yet 
made of the subject. From an examination of 
the facts from many points of view—the 
physical constitution of the monument, the 
contents of the surrounding tumuli, the analogy 
of similar megalithic structures in other places 
(especially those in Arabiaand India)—he arrives 
at certain conclusions with regard to its date 
and its purpose. He thinks that it was erected, 
probably at intervals of time, between the end 
of the fourth and the beginning of the second 
century B.c.; and he regards its purpose as 
representing the change from sepulchral to 
ritual worship. More tentatively, he advances 
a theory that the original holy object within 
the central triliths was an oak, thus bringing 
us back again to the Druids. The same number 
contains the conclusion of Bahnson’s elaborate 
survey of ethnographical museums; a sixth 
catalogue of Roman remains in England, this 
time dealing with the great county of York- 
shire, by Mr. John E. Price; a reply by Mr. 
Pell to Mr. Round, in the matter of Domesday 
measures; and reviews of Mr. Petrie’s two 
memoirs on ‘‘Tanis,” by Mr. Talfourd Ely, 
and of Prof. Earle’s ‘‘ Handbook to Saxon 
Charters” by the editor. Altogether, an un- 
usually good number. 


Both the original articles in the December 
Livre are thoroughly weil suited to the publica- 
tion. That learned bibliographer, M. Drujon, 
begins a catalogue, with remarks, of books 
which have been the victims of what he calls 
bibliolytie (a word we do not greatly love), that 
is to say, which have been destroyed by their 
unnatural authors for reasons known or un- 
known. This will be useful; but we like still 
better as a whole, though we may not always 
agree with the particular laws it lays down, 
M. Delauney’s paper on ‘‘Le Livre Har- 
monieux.” This has notbing to do with music. 
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It is ashort tractate on the proportions and the 
mechanical architecture of a printed volume. 
We must say that something of the kind was 
much called for. We have ourselves, if we 
mistake not, called attention more than once to 
the outrage on harmony which is committed by 
some well-meaning publishers who, in issuing 
‘large paper” editions, simply extend the 
lower and outer margin of the book, leaving 
the upper and inner ones practically the same 
as the “small paper,” and thus ‘‘ skewing ” and 
distorting the whole proportion of the square 
of print to its frame. But this is only one 
instance; and M. Delauney has done a good 
deed in calling attention to the whole subject. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CODEX AMIATINUS, 


Cambridge: December 29, 1883, 
I should hardly venture to inflict on the 
readers of the ACADEMY a third letter about the 
Codex Amiatinus, were it not my fate to have 
to retract a retractation made in its columns a 
year and a half ago. In the first letter which 
I wrote on the subject (Feb. 26, 1887, p. 148) I 
took for granted, as others had done, that the 
highly ornamented quaternion containing pre- 
liminary matter was written at the same time 
a8 the rest of the manuscript. On this assump- 
tion it would be a copy (with additions) made 
for Ceolfrid from a corresponding preliminary 
quaternion of the Old Latin ‘‘ Pandect”’ brought 
from Rome. A careful examination, however, by 
Mr. (now Professor) G. F. Browne, to whom I 
communicated some doubts privately ex- 
pressed by Dr. P. Corssen, led him to think 
it more probable that at least the sheets con- 
taining the two pictures (the Tabernacle and 
Ezra) were the original sheetsof the Cassiodorian 
‘Pandect,” not copies of them: see his letter, 
April 30, 1887, p. 309. To this supposition I 
expressed assent in a letter printed June 11, 
1887, p. 414; or, rather, I extended it to the 
whole quaternion without distinction, regarding 





the connecting link formed by the three biblical 
lists as rendering improbable a difference of 
origin for the two pairs of sheets, 

T have now to confess that, on a fuller know- 
ledge of the evidence, I have been obliged to 
return to the simpler prima facie view which I 
had taken for granted at starting; and again I 
have to thank Dr. Corssen for supplying the 
impulse. In a private letter of February 14 he 
informed me that a renewed examination of the 
MS. had not confirmed his own former mis- 
givings, or the results at which Prof. Browne 
and myself had more confidently arrived, 
respecting the origin of the preliminary quater- 
nion; and I could not but feel at once that the 
question was re-opened by the new evidence 
adduced. Most of what Corssen wrote to me 
has already in substance been laid before the 
readers of the ACADEMY from his own hand in 
greater detail (April 7, p. 239), and need not 
be repeated. On April 17 [had an opportunity 
of handling the MS. afresh; and though, as 
happens too often in hasty visits to libraries, 
some points were overlooked till too late, I saw 
enough to satisfy myself that Corssen’s main 
contention is justified by the facts. On various 
subsidiary particulars [I fear we are not in 
agreement; but the external phenomena of the 
four preliminary sheets do not now appear to 
me, when considered together, to point to an 
origin earlier than that of the rest of the book. 
Of some evidence of a more internal kind 1 will 
speak further on. 

With respect to the evidence supplied by the 
external phenomena (painting, writing, and 
material), it has to be remembered throughout 
that these sheets might well be painted and 
written for Ceolfrid, to stand as part of the 
Amiatinus, and yet this work be entrusted to 
other hands than those which he employed to 
write the text itself. The case is pre-eminently 
one in which a division of labour was to be 
expected. This consideration materially affects 
the argument from differences between the pre- 
liminary pictures of the Tabernacle and Ezra, 
and the picture of the Evangelists, &c., on the 
verso of the last leaf of the Old Testament. 
It is not necessary to assume that the artist 
would in both cases be the same. But this is 
not all. As Corssen has hinted, though we 
may be sure that the two former pictures, if 
copies, were copies of Cassiodorian originals, 
we cannot tell whether the picture of the 
Evangelists had a Cassiodorian or some totally 
different parentage, the texts between which it 
stands being certainly not taken from the 
Cassiodorian Old Latin Pandect, or even 
whether it was a copy at all; and evidently 
some differences, at least, of copies might 
proceed as easily from difference of originals 
as from difference of copyists. I ought to add 
that the actual differences appeared to me con- 
siderably less than I had expected to find them ; 
but possibly with better trained eyes it would 
have been otherwise. 

All this is merely negative evidence. Not so 
the fact pointed out by Corssen, that the hand- 
writing of the three biblical lists resembles 
that of ‘‘ the corrections and marginal notes of 
the texts.” He allows the possibility of a 
century intervening between the handwriting 
of the lists and that of the text; doubtless 
meaning, as his preceding observation implies, 
that the lists, and the corrections and margin- 
alia, may conceivably be thus much later (not 
earlier, as Prof. Browne appears to understand 
him) than the text. But he puts forward this 
interval as a maximum only, and I do not 
gather that in his own opinion there was 
probably any appreciable interval at all. The 
decision must turn on the apparent absolute age 
of the small and, as it were, spontaneous 
writing of the lists, &c.; for no secure dating 
can be obtained from comparison with the 
archaistic grandeur of the text. I cannot but 





suspect that the corrections and marginalia are 
due to the contemporary corrector of the text ; 
and, if so, he may well have also written at 
least the three lists in the preliminary quarter- 
nion, though it would not be safe to speak 
confidently on this point without further 
scrutiny. It is, at all events, very difficult to 
place these lists a century and a half before the 
corrections and marginalia, as they must be 
placed if they were written for Cassiodorius. 

Once more, the supposed evidence of the 
material used is even less tangible than that of 
the paintings. The four preliminary sheets are 
certainly a trifle shorter than the adjoining 
sheets; and it may be that the thickness and 
the surface of the parchment are not identical 
in the two cases. But these surely are points 
on which correspondence might easily, within 
certain limits, fall short of completeness, if the 
preparation of the highly ornamented prelim- 
inary sheets was a separate piece of work, 
executed independently of the text which they 
were intended to precede. 

So much for painting, handwriting, and 
material. An interesting piece of evidence of 
another kind is deducible from an observation 
of Corssen’s (perhaps originally, he seems to 
say, of Anziani’s), though he does not himself 
apply it to the question of the identity or non- 
identity of the existing sheets with the Cassio- 
dorian originals. Since a Lamb is depicted 
above the Hieronymic list, and a Dove above 
the Augustinian list, Corssen urges that the 
variously interpreted human or quasi-human 
Head above the Old Latin list must stand for the 
First Person of the Trinity; and consequently 
that the leaf containing it must have preceded 
the other leaves. He does not notice the prima 
facie difficulty that the representation of the 
Fataer otherwise than by a Hand is commonly 
believed to be of later date than either Cassio- 
dorius or Ceolfrid. Sufficient comparatively 
early examples have, however, come to light to 
justify and illustrate this interpretation of the 
symbol in our MS. (see for instance Kraus in 
his own Real-encyklopiidie, i., 628 ff. ; Victor 
Schultze, Die Katacomben, 149); and it is diffi- 
cult to see how the association with the other 
symbols can be reasonably explained on any 
other interpretation. The order of the Cassio- 
dorian sheets thus determined by Corssen from 
the order of the symbols is the same as that 
which was originally suggested on other 
grounds by Prof. Browne. 

But this conclusion makes it impossible that 
the present sheets, in their present condition, 
should be identical with the Cassiodorian 
sheets, the two manifestly Northumbrian 
additions, the Amiatine list and the Donation 
verses, being of course left out of account. 
There are two independent difficulties, both 
connected witn the sheet which in the Cassio- 
dorian MS, must have held the middle place 
of the three. First, as I pointed out before, it 
is simply incredible that the Pentateuchal 
circles should have been thrust in between the 
first and second biblical lists, and thus shut off 
from the beginning of the Pentateuch by the 
leaves containing the second and third lists. 
Corssen thinks the collocation ‘‘can be ex- 
plained in some way or other,” but has not 
supplied an explanation. Two alternatives are 
possible. First, the Pentateuchal circles may 
not be Cassiodorian at all, but an (third) 
addition made by Ceolfrid to the actual Cassio- 
dorian sheets before or after transposition of 
them. Secondly, the Pentateuchal circles may 
be Cassiodoriau in origin, but changed in 
position at the time of transcription, on the 
supposition that the preliminary sheets gener- 
ally were transcribed for Ceolfrid. The sec nd 
difficulty is the position of the purple leaf. The 
order of the symbols makes it stand third, that 
is, preceded by two uncoloured leaves; and 
so uume* ning an arrangement is inconceivable. 
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Here again there are two possible alternatives. 
First, as Prof. Browne suggested, the purple 
leaf, now undeniably divided from its fellow, 
may have been substituted by Ceolfrid for a 
discarded Cassiodorian leaf, the other Cassio- 
dorian leaves being retained. Secondly, on the 
supposition that the present leaves are only 
copies, Ceolfrid may have both transposed his 
leaves and caused the purple dye to be applied 
to the leaf which was to stand first in his own 
new order, not to the leaf standing first in the 
Cassiodorian order. 

In each case the first alternative is possible: 
but, taken together, as they must be, are they 
likely ? On the hypothetical late insertion of 
the Pentateuchal circles I prefer to say nothing 
at present, having neglected to compare the 
handwriting of the remarkable passages enclosed 
in them with that of the biblical lists. The 
theory that the purple leaf alone is of Ceolfrid’s 
date implies that no Cassiodorian leaf was 
purple; for, as we have seen, the predecessor 
of that one leaf must have been uncoloured, 
being in the third place. Hence, the supposi- 
tion makes Ceolfrid in Northumbria introduce 
a purple dye where the librarii of South Italy 
a special home of empurpled MSS., had left 
the parchment plain. Nor has an adequate 
motive been suggested for replacement in the 
case of this solitary leaf. The present recto has 
the old Cassiodorian Prologue without any 
correction of its discordance as to the number 
of books; and the new list of Amiatine books 
on the verso is more likely to be an addition toa 
blank page than a substitute for a (supposed) 
earlier list of the books of the Old Latin 
‘‘Pandect,” which would have been an un- 
meaning duplicate of the Old Latin list in the 
second half of the quaternion. 

On the other hand, the two second alternatives 
combine naturally as parts of what I cannot 
but think a simple and coherent supposition, in 
harmony with what we have seen to be the 
evidence of the handwriting. The Cassiodorian 
arrangement of leaves being accepted as fixed 
by the order of symbols, the first leaf (a blank 
one) may be taken as empurpled on both sides, 
and the last pages of the quaternion as coloured 
(yellow, green, and blue), and as inscribed 
with the Pentateuchal circles and the enclosed 
matter. The contents in a tabular form would 
be as follows. (For a reason which will appear 
presently, the Tabernacle is left out of account. 
The numbering is that of the modern order.) 


lr. Blank (Purple). 

lv. Blank (Purple). 

5 r. Picture of Ezra. 

Sv. Blank. 

4r. Prologue. 

4v. Blank, 

Tr. Old Latin list [zap]. 
Tv. Blank. 

6 r. Hieronymic list [Lams]. 
6 v. Blank. 

8r. Augustinian list [pove]. 
8 v. Pentateuchal circles (variously coloured). 


Here the Old Latin list stands first, as would 
be natural in an Old Latin Bible. Ceolfrid’s 
Bible was to be Vulgate, Hieronymic in text, 
Augustinian in canon; and so he might well 
preferthat the Hieronymic and Augustinian lists 
should take precedence in the adapted copy (or 
copies) of the decorated quaternion which ex 
hypothesi he caused to be made, this new order 
having likewise Cassiodorius’s own authority in 
his De Institutione. The most obvious way of 
attaining this end was simply to shift the copy 
of the inmost of the three sheets and place it 
outside the copies of the two others. But if no 
more than this were done, two untoward 
results would follow: the purple leaf would 
become second, and the leaf containing the 
Old Latin list would shut off the coloured page 
of Pentateuchal circles from the beginning of 
th Pentateuch, Such staring incongruities 





could not escape notice, and they were easy to 
rectify. Nothing was needed but to empurple 
the new first leaf instead of the copy of the old, 
first leaf, and to paint and write the Pentateuchal | 
adornment and instruction on the page opposite | 
the first page of the Pentateuch, that is, on the 
verso of the new last leaf, not on the verso of 
the copy of the old last leaf. Then came the 
addition of the new matter, the contents of the) 
Amiatinus on the blank verso of the first leaf, 
and the Donation verses on the blank verso of 


the second leaf; and all was done. Here is) 


the resulting arrangement, agreeing with the| 
single arrangement which I suggested in| 
June, 1887 (p. 414): 


4r. Prologue (Purple). 

4. [Contents of Amiatinus] (Purple). 
lr. Blank. 

1 v. [Donation Verses]. 

5r. Picture of Ezra. 

5 v. Blank. 

6 r. Hieronymic list [Lams]. 

6 v. Blank. 

8 r. Augustinian list [pove]. 

8 v. Blank. 

Tr. Old-Latin list [uzap]. 

7 v. Pentateuchal circles (variously coloured). 


Corssen’s objection, that in this arrange-| 
ment a blank leaf is left between the first leaf 
(an inscribed leaf) and the picture of Ezra, is 
not without weight, I think, on the supposi-| 
tion (shared by myself a year and a half ago) 
that the Cassiodorian order was the same as 
Ceolfrid’s. As part of an original plan such a| 
collocation would have been somewhat irregu- 
lar, But as an accident of a subsequent re-| 
arrangement it would be quite endurable, even 
were the blankness complete; whereas the 
blankness of Ceolfrid’s second leaf is confined 
to the recto, the Donation verses being written 
on the other side. It is worth notice that, 
while in the (supposed) first Cassiodorian leaf 
the purple dye served to relieve blankness as 
well as to give the book a rich front, Ceolfrid’s 
first leaf had to carry writing on its purple ; 
but this was inevitable, because he had to find 
room for two new pages of writing. An 
undeniably awkward result of the transposi- 
tion of the lists was the transposition of the 
symbols at their head. But this is a result 
that might easily escape notice; nor, indeed, 
if it were noticed, was Ceolfrid likely to ven- 
ture to dissociate each symbol from the list to 
which he found it attached by a theologian 
so studious of hidden meanings as Cassiodorius. 

Having had occasion to profess myself still 
unable to aceept Prof. Browne’s alienation of 
the purple leaf from its fellow, I ought to add 
that I am likewise no better able than before 
to assign a date to their actual severance. It 
may be that the operator was the still living 
binder, as Corssen maintains; but his sug- 
gested explanation of the cause, if I under- 
stand it rightly, is not satisfying. If the 
purpose was — to bring together the two 
leaves of the Tabernacle, previously separated 
by the two inner sheets, and if part of the 
process was, as Corssen himself supposes, to 
take out the inner sheet entire, one sees not 
why the next sheet should be divided in two, 
when the slighter and more merciful treatment 
was as easy to apply in the one case as in the 
other. 

It will be remembered that the great picture 
occupying a whole sheet has been variously 
described as representing the Temple or the 
Tabernacle or both. After looking at it afresh 
with special regard to this difference of view, 
I tind myself wholly in agreement with Prof. 
Browne, who declares it to represent the 
tabernacle and nothing else. Such is also, I 


am glad to see, the present opinion of De 
Rossi, as expressed in his recent Memoria on La 
Bibbia offerta da Ceolfrido abbate al sepolcro di 
}S. Pietro, for a copy of which I have to thank 





his kindness. On the other hand, it seems to 
me hardly less certain, not only that pictures 
of both Tabernacle and Temple were inserted 
by Cassiodorius in his ‘‘ Pandect,” as Prof, 
Browne fully allows to be possible, but that 
Besda had seen Temple as well as Tabernacle, 
Such is surely the natural interpretation of the 
words ‘‘ Haec ut in pictura Cassiodori reperimus 
distincta breviter annotare curavimus” (De 
Templo, 16), taken in connexion with the 
elaborate context. A similar testimony is borne 
by an independent and equally elaborate 
passage on the same subject, hitherto appar- 
ently overlooked in Baeda’s Quaest. in Libb. 
Regum, 18, where he in like manner describes 
his authorities, ‘‘Sed Josephi scriptura vel 
pictura ab — Sormata plenius quo sint haec 
ordine facta distinguit.”” Nor does it seem a 
very heinous slip on Beeda’s part to have failed 
to distinguish the courts of Solomon’s temple 
(for which of course he cites 1 Kings vi. 36; 
2 Chron. iv. 9) from the courts of Herod’s 
temple. 

The only difficulty is the fact that, not many 
lines before the words cited above from the 


| De Templo, Beeda makes Cassiodorius refer in 


his exposition of the Psalms to his delinea- 
tion of the courts (or rather the porticoes 
dividing them) in his ‘‘Pandect”; whereas 
the tabernacle is explicitly the subiect of the 
one passage of the Hapos, in Psalt. (on xv.= 
xiv. 1) which, in any respect, answers to Beeda’s 
description. A highly probable explanation is 
however offered by De Rossi; namely, that 
Baeda remembered the fact that the Exposition 
of the Psalter contained an allusion to one of the 
two associated pictures in the Cassiodorian Pan- 
dect, familiar to himself as a possession of the 
Jarrow Library, but forgot to which of the two 
pictures Cassidorious had there referred. It 
may be added that the confusion was the 
more natural because the temple courts are 
repeatedly mentioned in the Psalter, and Ps. 
cxxxv.—cxxxiv. 2 (“in atriis domus. Dei 
nostri”) is quoted by Beda himself with 
reference to these courts in both his descrip- 
tions of the temple. 

It is of course impossible to say whether 
Ceolfrid caused both pictures to be copied, or 
only that of the Tabernacle; antecedently 
one would scarcely expect him to be satis- 
fied with one alone. On the former supposi- 
tion the Amiatine Temple must at some 
unknown time have been lost. On the same 
supposition, while the Amiatine Temple 
existed, it could hardly find place in the 
extant ——T quire; for the two pictures 
could not both be in the middle, the only 
place in which both pages of either could be 
seen together, the quire being assumed to be 
folded in the usual way, sheet within sheet. 
Unless then, by an arrangement too clumsy 
to be probable, the Temple were parasitically 
stitched in between the Tabernacle and the 
adjoining sheet, it must have stood indepen- 
dently outside the quire. Ina former letter I 
hinted that the extant picture might conceiv- 
ably have been indepenliont of the quire ; an 
if there was a Temple picture likewise, it is 
more likely that both pictures would be inde- 
pendent of the quire than that one would be 
within it, one without. What under these 
circumstances would probably be their place 
or places in the volume, we need not conjecture. 
The quire itself, at all events, may well have 
consisted of thrse sheets only; but this con- 
tingency does not affect what has been said as 
to their order and their date. As regards the 
Tabernacle, wherever we may suppose it to 
have originally stood, within the quire or 
without, it is doubtless easier to believe that 
this picture had a different history from the 
other three sheets than that either of the three 
had a different history from the other two. 
Yet, bearing in mind, first, the various similari- 
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ties of the parchment leaves, and next, the 
connecting link supplied by the Ezra picture, 
we shall do well, I think, to regard the whole 
present quaternion as of the same date, and 
that the date of the text itself, till we have 
very clear evidence indeed that such a picture 
as that of the Tabernacle was beyond the 
imitative skill of Ceolfrid’s age. 
F. J. A. Hort. 


P.S.—I ought to apologise for the length of 
this letter, which has lain by me in rough 
draft since early in the summer. It will not 
be necessary, I hope, to return to a subject 
which has already beguiled me into a larger 
expenditure of time than I should find it easy 
to justify. 








THE CLIFF OF THE DEAD AMONG TEUTONS. 
Berkeley, California: Dec. 24, 1888, 

Though I admire Mr. Stevenson’s skill in 
associating neowol and nifol, and in resolving 
nes into -nes (ACADEMY, December 8), yet 
there seem to me various reasons why his views 
cannot be accepted. These reasons may thus 
be summarised :— 

1. Though there is a substantive neowolnes, 
there is also an adjective neowol, sometimes 
conjoined with the substantive news in an 
attributive relation to it, though not always in 
contact with it, and sometimes found in the 
same context with it as the attribute of some 
other noun. Examples of the latter are the 
passages already quoted (AcADEMy, December 
1) “Sat.” 31, 91, “Guthlac” 535; as an 
example of the latter I must again cite ‘‘ Elene”’ 
832, néolum, niSer, nessee No one would 
contend, I presume, that in the latter case 
noes—=-nes. 

2. It being postulated that neowol and nos 
may stand together in an attributive relation 
as independent words, why should we assume 
that they do not in “Judith” 113? The MS. 
plainly has neowelne noes (not neowul -ne nes (8) 
as Mr. Stevenson writes), these words occupy- 
ing the middle of the fourth line of fol. 202". 

3. Sweet and Sievers agree respecting the 
etymology of néol (Oldest English Texts, p 
491; O.E. Gram, § 43 note 4, § 51). Does not 
this agreement practically close discussion, 
except upon the introduction of new evidence 
tending to invalidate their conclusion ? 

4. The w of neowol is epenthetic, secondary, 
and inorganic. In his new edition of the 
History of English Sounds (§ 503), Sweet speaks 
of O.E. h as being sometimes a hiatus-filler. 
The introduction of w in the later form 
of nihold may be explained in the same 
way, on the assumption that it was a 
hiatus-filler. The process may be represented 
thus : _nihold, nihol*, ni-ol, néol or neowol, 
according as there was fusion into a diphthong, 
or as the hiatus was recognised and provided 
for. If w be regarded as ending the first 
syllable rather than as beginning the second, 
neowol will have much the same phonetic value 
as néol, and w can hardly be said to have 
distinct consonantal value at all (cf. the adverbs 
niwan, néowan, néon in Grein). On the other 
hand, the f of nifol did have distinct con- 
sonantal value, probably that of Mod. E. v 
(0.E. Gram., § 192, 2; cf. Hist. Eng. Sounds, 
§ 521), This f could not be lost in O.E., what- 
ever may have been the case in O.N. 

5. If néol (neowol) were to be identified with 
nifol, it could only be on the assumption that 
the-latter, on its way to becoming niol, was 
borrowed from O.N. into O.E. Such borrowing 
could only have taken place at a comparatively 
late period (Hist. Eng. Sounds, § 577), whereas 
néol (niol) is early, occurring in the Corpus 
Glossary (eighth century). 

O Mr, Stevenson, in discussing neowol as 
dark,” seems to ignore my suggestion that 
neowol may have become associated with 


| 





darkness through the idea of the underworld, 
Hades.” 


To recapitulate, Mr. Stevenson appears to me 
to err (1) in reasoning from the single instance 
“Judith” 113, to the rejection of nes as an 
independent word in some cases; (2) in too 
lightly rejecting authorities of the very first 
order, like Sweet and Sievers; (3) in his will- 
ingness to substitute conjecture for MS. 
evidence, asin ‘‘ Judith’’ 113; and (4) in con- 
founding the phonetic phenomena of Old 
Norse with the quite distinct phonetic pheno- 
mena of Old English. 

ALBERT 8S. CooKk. 








HWATMUNDES STANE—NEWGATE MARKET. 
Wynfrid, Clevedon: Jan. 14, 1889, 
I think ‘‘the normal modern form” of the 
name, as “Whatman,” suggested by your 
reviewer of Prof. Earle’s Land Charters 
(AcADEMY, January 12, p. 29), may be safely 
remitted to the company of his ‘‘ indisputable ” 
reconstruction of ‘Celtic . . . Eburicon.” 
What I wrote about ‘‘ Hwetmundes stane” in 
the Antiquary for July, 1880, will, I trust, be 
found to justify Mr. Earle’s ‘ maga ap- 
proval,”’ against what Prof. Max Miiller would 
call a ‘‘ pharisaical air of infallibility,” in a 
pursuit in which, as he says, ‘“‘we are all 
masters.” 


Your reviewer may not object to be told that 
most of the manumissions from Bishop Leofric’s 
Missal have been printed in several ‘‘ general 
collections of charters”’ before Mr. Earle’s—in 
Hickes’s Dissertatio Epistolaris, in Kemble’s 
Codex, in Thorpe’s Diplomatariwm, and in 
Haddan’s Cornish volume of the Councils. One 
most valuable improvement to be found in Mr. 
Earle’s is this: the entries had been made in 
the MS. on chance spare blank spaces, at dif- 
ferent times. Mr. Earle has given what may 
be called bibliographical means of realising 
these circumstances of the several entries, and 
so approaching an acquaintance with their suc- 
cessive interpolation. 

THOMAS KERSLAKE, 








THE WORD “BORE,” A TIRESOME TALKER. 
London: Jan, 12, 1889, 

If you are not already becoming bored with 
this subject, perhaps you may think the fol- 
lowing worth printing. It is a footnote to 
p. 11 of Dr. Matthews’s (of Belmont) Eloisa in 
déshabille, first printed in 1794, and again 
(privately) in 1822. It is a very clever parody 
or transcription of Pope’s Epistle, and was 
one of the things of which Porson was not 
unwilling to be considered the author. 

Pope wrote: 
‘*T can no more; by shame, by rage suppress’d, 

Let tears and burning blushes speak the rest.” 
Matthews parodied : 


‘¢ But what am I writing ? the subject must *dore 
e; 
Too well you’re acquainted with all the sad 
story.” 


‘** This word has happily survived the usual 
period of these Ephemsrides of the fashionable 
vocabulary ; if, however, the Beau Monde should 
at length think fit to banish it before this work 
itself is buried in oblivion, let it be remembered 
that between the years 1772 and 17— the proper 
mode of expressing a dislike to any noun-sub- 
stantive, whether masculine, feminine, or neuter, 
was to pronounce him, her, or it @ monstrous bore, 
which immediately conveyed the sentiments of the 
speaker with great brevity and precision ; whereby 
the intolerable fatigue of circumlocution was 
avoided. The verb in the text signifies, of course, 
to affect with disagreeable sensations. The derivation 
I leave to more able etymologists.”’ 


J. Dykes CAMPBELL. 








‘* FRENOH AND ENGLISH.” 

Pré Charmoy, Autun; Jan. 14, 1889. 
I see a note in the ACADEMY concerning my 
forthcoming book ‘‘ French and English.” It is 
not simply a reprint of my articles in the Atlantic 
Monthly. It is a new work with those articles 
for a basis. The publication in England has 
been postponed for the convenience of my 

American publishers, P, G. HAMERTON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Jan. 21, 4p.m. Royal : Demon- 
stration, “The Trunk.” I., by Prof. J. ‘ 
5 p.m. London Institution: ‘“ Astronomical 

Photography,” by Mr. A. A. Common, 

8 p.m. of Arts: Oantor Lecture, 
“ Egyptian Tapestry,” I., by Mr. Alan 8. Cole. 

8 p.m. Institute: “The Science of 
Langu and a a by_Dr. Leitner ; 
* The thnology and Ancient Chronology of 
China,” by Dr. Gordon. 


TUESDAY, a iL p.m. Royal In 


stitution: Before 
and a 


win—Evolution,’’ I., by Prof. G. J. 
pes. ; 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “Some Recent Move- 
ments in Relation to the Applied Arts,” by Sir 
James D. Linton. 

8 pm. Oivil Engineers: Discussion, “The 
Compound Principle as applied to Locomotives,” 
by Mr. Edgar Worthington. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: Annual General 
Meeting ; ort of Council for 1887; Presidential 
aaa by Mr. F. Galton; Election of Council for 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 23,4p.m. Royal Academy : Demon- 
stration, ‘‘The Trunk,” IL., by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m. Geological: ‘*The prevailing Miscon- 
ceptions re ing the Evidence which we ought 
to expect of former Glacial Periods,” by Dr. James 
Croli; Remaias of Eocene and Mesozoic Chelonia, 
and a Tooth of Ornithopsis.” by Mr. R. Lydekker ; 

“The Dentition of Lepidotus maximus, Wagn., as 

indicated by Specimens from the Kimmeridge Clay 
of Shotover Hill, near Oxford,’ by Messrs. R. 
Etheridge and H. Willett. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Electric Meters for 
Central Stations,” by Prof. George Forbes. 

8 p.m, Oymmrodorion: “Minor Welsh Poets 
of the Georgian Era,” by Mr, R. H. Williams. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 24, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
L ~ emma of Minerals,” I., by Prof. J. W. 
udd. 


on Institution: “The Times of the 


Benham. 

° ectric Engineers: “The Insulation 
Resistance of Electric Light Installations,” by Prof. 
Andrew Jamieson. 


830pm. Antiquaries. 
Frmay, Jan. 25, 2.30 p.m. British Museum: “The Hit- 
tites and their Inscriptions,” II., by Mr. T. Tyler. 
Segal Acedemy : Demonstration, ‘* The 
”’ I., by Prof. J. Marshall. 

7.30 pm. Uivil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
‘Water Softening and Filtering Apparatus for 
Locomotive Purposes, at the Taff Vale Railwa 
vempanes Penarth Dock Station, near Cardiff,’’ 
by Mr. W. W. F. Pull 


° en. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ The Asiatic Ooloniza- 
tion of East africa,” by Mr. H. H. Johnston, 
9p.m. RoyalInstitution: ** Meteorites and the 
History of Ste Systems,” by Prof. G. H. Darwin. 
SATURDAY, Jan. 26,8 p.m. Reyal Institution: ‘The 
Great Composers and their Works,” with Iilustra- 
tions on the Pianoforte, I.. by Prof. Ernst Pauer. 
8 p.m. Physical: * Polarised ht,” * The 
Structure of Natural Diffraction Gratings of 
uartz,” ‘ Ahrens’s Modification of Delezenne’s 
Polarizer,” “The use of Two Quarter- Wave Plates 
in Combination with a Stationary Polarizer,” and 
Magnetization and Speed in 
the Dynamo-Machine,” by Prof. 8. P. Thompson; 
“The Divergence of Ele Motive Forces from 
The: Chemical Data,” by Prof. E. F. Herroun. 
8.45 p.m. Botanic. 





SCIENCE. 


THE NEW SERIES OF “ RECORDS OF 
THE PAST.” 


Records of the Past: being English Translations 
of the Ancient Monuments of Egypt and 
Western Asia. New Series. Edited by 
A. H. Sayce. Vol. I. (Bagster.) 


TueEsE ‘Records of the Past,” of which the 
first series, in eleven volumes, edited by the late 
Dr. Birch, met with a very favourable reception, 
are now taken up again by the well-known 
Assyriologist, Prof. Sayce. The plan of issue has 
been somewhat altered, the intention being to 
combine Egyptian and Assyrian texts in each 
volume, whereas in the former series a whol 

volume was dedicated to Assyrianand Egyptia 
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textsalternately. The editor, moreover, proposes 
to publish the historical inscriptions, so far as 
possible, in chronological order, to add queries 
to any passages, or words, or readings of doubt- 
ful character, and to provide the reader with 
proofs of any new renderings given. The 
present writer can but fully approve of such 
an intention; but he is himself unfortunately 
of so sceptical a nature (or, at least, is accused 
of being so) that he would like to advise the 
learned editor to multiply such queries and 
proofs in the following volumes far more than 
is done in the present. It is certainly not the 
fault of Assyriologists that even among the 
‘* historical” inscriptions there is scarcely a 
couple of lines in which not one or more 
queries ought to be put. How many more will 
be required in the mythological, astrological, 
and commercial texts, chiefly written in ideo- 
graphs ! 

The first volume begins with a transliteration, 
and explanations, of the dynastic tablets and 
daudien of the Babylonians, by the editor, 
followed by an admirable paper of M. A. 
Amiaud on some inscriptions from Telloh. The 
two following translations of a text of the early 
Chaldean ruler, Sin-gashid (?), and of a so- 
called bilingual inscription, are due to Mr. 
Pinches. For the rendering of the Prism-text 
of Tiglathpileser I., it is a pity that the editor 
could not make use of the excellent translation 
of this inscription by Dr. Winckler, in Schrader’s 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, vol. i. Then follow 
the Assyrian story of the creation, of which a 
very considerable portion in the neo-Babylonian 
script was recently published by Mr. Budge ; 
and the so-called Babylonian story of the erea- 
tion according to a text from Kutha, of which 
the original (K. 5418 a of the British Museum) 
is still unpublished, and consequently, the 
examination of it is impossible. We hope that 
Prof. Sayce will advise one of his collaboratewrs 
to publish those texts of which translations are 
prepared for the ‘‘ Records,” in order to make 
it possible to test the exactness of the render- 
ings given. A learned paper by Dr. Oppert, on 
@ juridical text in the British Museum, lately 
translated by himself and Dr. Peiser, and 
treatises on two non-Assyrian inscriptions by 
the editor, conclude the present volume, which 
is handy and well printed. ae 








SCIENTIFIC SERIALS FROM 
AUSTRALIA. 


The Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales. Second Series. Vol. III., Part 1, 
containing the papers read at meetings in 
January, y eal and March, 1888, with six 
plates. (Triibner.) Another goodly part of 
this excellent miscellany has just reached us, 
containing many memoirs of both technical 
and economical interest. In zoology Mr. North 
continues his articles on the nests and eggs of 
certain Australian birds, and on the nestin 

of Alcyone pulchra; Messrs. Ramsay an 

Ogilby send an article on the genus Tetrago- 
nurus; an important memoir, of more than 
one hundred pages, on the fisheries of the 
Oriental seas, is contributed by the Rev. J. E. 
Tenison Woods; and one on the venom of 
Australian snakes, by Dr. Oscar Katz, In 
entomology, the first valuable contribution to 
the knowledge of Australian Diptera (occupy- 
ing 130 pages, including descriptions of nearly 
100 gall-midges, with details of the history of 
several of them) is given by Mr. F. A. A. Skuse; 
and a catalogue of the Coleoptera of New 
Guinea (968 species, to the end of the Oedeme- 
ridae), by Mr. G. Masters; also notes on the 
Hemiptera of the Hawaiian Islands, by the Rev. 
T. Blackburn; and a short note on the Lepi- 
doptera-Rhopalocera from Mount Bellenden- 


Ker (containing the description of one new. 





species of Satyridae), by Mr. Olliff. In botany, 
my wt article by Baron von Mueller contains 
descriptions of two hitherto unrecorded West 
Australian plants; also notes on the flowering 
seasons of Australian plants, No. VIII., by Mr. 
E. Haviland; notes on Jussiwaca repens, and 
some rare plants from the Lachlan, by the Rev. 
W. Woolls; and on some reputed medicinal 
plants of New South Wales (indigenous species 
only), by Mr. I. H. Maiden. In geology, 
M. C. W. De Vis contributes an article on the 
extinct genus of Marsupials allied to Hypsi- 
prymnodon ; and Mr. Etheridge, jun., descrip- 
tions of fish remains from the Rollingdowns 
formation of Northern Queensland ; also, de- 
scription of a new trilobite from Bowning, by 
Mr. J. Mitchell ; and, lastly, a valuable series 
of notes on the bacterioscopical examination of 
ice supplied in Sydney, by Dr. Oscar Katz. 


Ws have also just received the first part of 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Vic- 
toria, published in quarto at Melbourne, and 
hail the appearance of a new natural history 
publication, which promises to be an excellent 
adjunct to the works of Prof. M‘Coy. This 
first part is devoted to an elaborate anatomical 
memoir on Megascolides australis, the giant 
earthworm of Gippsland, by Mr. W. Baldwin 
Spencer, recently appointed professor of bio- 
logy in the university of Melbourne, to which 
he was elected from the assistant biological 
demonstratorship in the museum at Oxford. 
This memoir is accompanied by six very full 
anatomical plates. 

J. O. W. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AUGMENT IN INDO-EUROPEAN. 
Indian Institute, Oxford: Jan. 14, 1889. 

Admitting Prof. Sayce’s theory of the origin 
of the person-endings of the Indo-European 
verb (Techmer’s Zeitschrift, Bd. i.) we may 
conclude that Sanskrit @mi («lu:) and ydmi 
represent primitive Indo-European *éym, yd’m. 
By contamination « third form *¢ydém (San- 
skrit dydm, Gothic i-ddja) may have arisen, 
which adopted the accentuation of the first 
form, and which was latterly employed to 
denote the past, by the side of *yd’m, which 
indicated the present relation. Then from the 
association of *éydm with *yd’m, the initial ¢ 
of the former would at a later period come to 
be regarded as a particle indicative of the past 
relation. From *¢ydém the initial vowel would 
by analogy spread to *¢ym (kindred in mean- 
ing to yd), forming *¢-eym (dyam), and on the 
other hand to sthi (opposite in meaning), thus 
aydm : d-sthdm (cf. toraua: t-wrayat), and hence 
to other verbal stems. 

E. SIBREE, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Association for 
the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching is to 
be held to-day (January 19) at University 
College, Gower Street. In the morning, the 
report of the council will be read, and new 
officers will be elected; and in the afternoon, 
Prof. Minchin, of Cooper’s Hill, will deliver an 
address on ‘‘ The Vices of our Scientific Edu- 
cation.” 


Messrs. BAILLIERE, TINDALL & Cox are 
about to publish /’rom Generation to Generation : 
a Prelude tothe Study of Heredity, with special 
reference to Disease, by Dr. Douglas Lithgow. 
‘he volume is a reprint of articles which have 
been appearing for some time past in the /'ro- 
vincial Medical Journal. 


THE last part of the Internationales Archiv 
Siir Ethnographie (London: Triibner) concludes 
the first volume, which consists of about 250 
large quarto pages, together with twenty fine 








chromolithographed plates, in return for a 
subscription of £1. Not the least interesting 
article in this part is a description, by Dr. E. B. 
Tylor, of ‘‘ Powhatan’s Mantle,” preserved in 
the Ashmolean at Oxford, which is here figured 
for the first time. It forms part of Tradescant’s 
original collection, which was the nucleus of 
Ashmole’s; and it seems not improbable that 
Tradescant obtained it directly from Capt. 
John Smith. It is thus described in the early 
MS. catalogue (circ. 1685): ‘‘ 205, Basilica 
Pohatan regis Virginiani vestis, duabus cer- 
vorum cutibus consuta, et nummis indicis vulgo 
cori’s dictis [cowries] splendide exornata.” 


THE note in the AcADEmy last week about 
the article on Prof. Sylvester in Nature was not 
altogether accurate. The analysis of his ma- 
thematical papers alone was the work of Prof. 
Cayley; the biography was written by Mr, 
R, C. Tucker. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE following are some of the volumes in 
preparation for Triibner’s series of ‘‘ Simplified 
Grammars,” edited by Dr. Rost, of the India 
Office :—Panjabt and Gujarati, by the Rev. 
W. St. Clair Tisdall; Telugu, by Mr. Henry 
Morris; Chinese, by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Edkins; 
Spanish, by Mr. W. F. Harvey; and Bulgarian, 
by Mr. W. R. Morfill. 


THE last number of the Journal of Philology 
(Macmillan) contains an unusual number of 
interesting articles, to which we must be con- 
tent merely to call attention. Latin predomi- 
nates very largely over Greek. Mr. Verrall 
and Mr, Housman both contribute “‘ Horatiana.” 
The former emends Car. iv. 8, by leaving out 
six lines (15-20); the latter makes some bold 
conjectures, of which we may mention Car. i. 
12, 35-37 (an catenis, nobile, laetum Regulum); 
Car. ii. 2, 2 (minuitque lamnae); and Car. iii. 
4, 10 (limina pergulae). Prof. Nettleship gives 
reasons for translating quo numine laeso (Verg. 
Aen. i. 8) as, ‘‘ what sign of her deity had been 
slighted.” Prof. Unger, of Halle, sends a 
number of textual corrections in the Aetna. 
Mr. J. W. Mackail most ingeniously recon- 
structs the Pervigilium Veneris, on the hypo- 
thesis that the poem originally consisted of 
twenty-two quatrains, apart from the refrain. 
Prof. Postgate fills no less than forty-two pages 
with ‘‘ Catulliana,” which, we hope, will not 
be too late for consideration by Mr. Robinson 
Ellis in his forthcoming new edition. We are 
glad to see that he accepts the common text of 
the three last lines of the first poem. Dr. J. 8. 
Reid gives an elaborate examination of the 
Merton College codex of Cicero, so far as con- 
cerns the Ve Divinatione, Mr. H. E,. Malden 
discusses the vexed question of Caesar’s landing 
in Britain, concluding in favour of Romney 
Marsh. Mr. F. Haverfield reports upon some 
Roman sites in South-eastern Europe, with cuts 
and plans, and a few unpublished inscriptions. 
Mr. J. H. Onions comments upon several 
passages in the Histories of Tacitus. In Greek, 
Mr. D. D. Heath examines at some length the 
general scope of Plato’s Cratylus, finding in 
that dialogue something more than philological 
speculation; and Prof. Butcher attempts a new 
solution of the geometrical problem in the Meno. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


EpinsurcH Maruematicat Socrety.—(Fridsy, 
Jan. 11) 


Grorce A. Grsson, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
The Rev. Norman Fraser read a communication on 
the number of elements, real and imaginary, in 
space; Mr. J. Watt Butters discussed the solution 
of @ particular equation ; and Mr. R. E. Allardice 
contribyted a note on a formula in Quaterniops, 
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New Suak-psre Socrety.—(Friday, 
Jan. 11 ) 


Da. F. J. Furnivatt in the chair.—Mr. R. G. 
Moulton read a paper on ‘‘ The Distinction between 
Olassical and Shaksperian Plot, illustrated by the 
recasting the Plot of ‘ Macbeth’ in Olassic Form.’’ 
Mr. Moulton apologised for his boldness in asking 
the society to go somewhat out of its course, his 
excuse being that it was through his study of 
Shakspere that he had been led to the ancient 
drama. The point of the paper was to recast 
“Macbeth” as an ancient drama. Now, the 
ancient drama was not drama at all, in our sense 
of the word. It was a compound of the lyric and 
dramatic, and it was important to remember the 
large part borne by the chorus. So ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
in its recasting, must have a lyric part, or chorus, 
added. And the play contains quite enough lyric 
matter for this; only the lyric matter must be 
collected, drained out as it were, from the body of 
the play. The uuities admitting of one story 
only, the part of Banquo must be dropped out. 
So, too, the unity of standpoint demanding that 
the etory must be told from one point of view, we 
may not hear it through Macduff, an adversary to 
the sympathies of the chorus, who will naturally 
be the clansmen of Macbeth. And as, from the 
unity of standpoint the crisis only can be acted, 
the scene must be confined (say) to the courtyard 
of Dunsinane Castle, and the time to the day of 
Macbeth’s death. We had a prologue ready -made, 
in Hecate’s speech (III., v.), which reads quite like 
an Euripidean prologue. For Parode, we might 
have the chorus of clansmen coming to inquire 
after the Queen’s illness (V. i.), leading up to 
Ode 1, thoroughly Greek in subject—‘‘ Many are 
the woes of man, but none surpassing a passion- 
driven woman, or & man inflicted with frenzy sent 
from heaven.’? Episode I.: Physician and lady- 
attendant discuss the Queen’s condition with the 
chorus in ‘‘ parallel verse.’”’ The sleep-walking 
scene following would give an opportunity for 
stage lyrics—strophe and antistrophe. We find 
three ideas predominant ian Lady Macbeth’s 
delirious utterances, which would be treated thus: 
Strophe—Lady Macbeth, the idea of blood; 
antistrophe—the chorus (in the same rhythm) 
recognise the dark story of Duncan’s murder ; 
strophe—Lady Macbeth on the idea of her hus- 
band, and his cowardice ; antistrophe—the chorus 
remember the old suspicions of Macbeth ; strophe 
—Lady Macbeth, ‘‘The Thane of Fife had a 
wife’; antistrophe—the chorus, ‘‘Is thie then 
some new iniquity, as yet unknown to us?” 
&. As Lady Macbeth retires, blank verse is 
resumed; and the scene ends with Rhesis from 
the Poysician on the theme “Can I minister 
to a mind diseased.” Ode II. celebrates the 
night of Duncan’s death (II. iii, 58-68; III. 
ii, 40-53, &c.) Ode III., on the wonders of 
clairvoyance, brought in at last the whole 
story, which could not be acted, because it did 
not come within the crisis. The forensic con- 
test found much favour with the Athenians, par- 
ticularly fond of legal points; and this formed the 
chief feature of Episode IIL., in which Mr. Moulton 
introduced a herald from the English army, to 
play the part of advocate for Macduff's side, in a 
disputation with Macbeth; the materials for this 
contest being found in two scenes, Macbeth’s 
arguments being found in Lady Macduff's words 
Concerning her husband’s flight, and the talk 
between Malcolm and Macduff supplying matter 
for the other side. Ode IV. indicated the shadow 
of turning in the action—‘‘ Evil hath its judgment 
in this world” (IL. vii. 1-12). Episode IV. was 
occupied with a messenger’s speech, which would 
Rive opportunity for epic poetry; while Ode V. 
dealt with a favourite Greek theme, ‘‘ How oracles 
have misied.” In Episode V. the climax had to be 
atranged for, which would be the declaration of 
the story of Macduff's birth, and consequent con- 
sternation of the chorus. This was necessary, a3 
of course no duel could be fought on the stage. 
In Ode VI. the chorus declare how the oracles 
have paltered with them (V. viii. 17-22). Exodus : 

© corpse of Macbeth is brought in; entry of 
h uff in triumph, who consoles the chorus ; he 
v warred only against the tyrant (LIL. vi. 34-6; 

- Vili. 66). The chorus conclude with a strain 


of pity for their late chief ; but the will of heaven 
has triumphed, 





Anistorettan Socrzety.—(Monday, Jan. 14) 


Suapwortn H. Hopason, Ese , president, in the 
chair.—Mr. M. H Dziewicki read a paper on 
‘* The Starting-point and First Oonclusions of 
Scholastic Philosophy.’’ It. is possible to find in 
scholasticism, properly understood, a point of 
agreement between every system of philosophical 
thought. For these can be classed under two 
heads—idealist and empiricist systems. Both, if 
urged to their full logical conclusions, culminate 
in scepticism. Scholasticism, on the contrary, 
standing between idealism and empiricism, is at 
the greatest possible distance from scepticism, and 
eminently dogmatic. Scholasticism and Scepticism. 
It is a fact that we cannot doubt of everything ; it 
is a fact that we can sodoubt. These two seem- 
ingly opposite propositions can only be conciliated 
by qualifying them. In a line stretching from 
right to left, any point is to the right and also to 
the left of other points ; but the more it is to the 
left, the less it ia to the right. So also of doubt 
and certitude. The most doubtful position is 
certainly doubtful; the most evident truth is 
doubtfully certain. But doubt and certitude are 
everywhere in inverse ratio. The more or less 
difficulty we have in afficeming or denying any 
proposition is the criterion of doubt or of certitude. 
This, when increased beyond measure, becomes 
infinite, when we have absolute certitude, all 
doubt vanishes away. Scholasticism and Ideal- 
ism.— Take Hegel’s axiom: ‘‘ The ego and 
the non-ego are identical.”” Scholastics have 
hitherto denied this; but they may grant 
it, with the same qualification as above. The 
non-ego, ever diminishing, extends to the very 
centre of the ego; which, ia its turn, is to be 
found everywhere in the non-ego, but decreasingly 
as otherness iucreases. Scholasticism aud Exn- 
piricism.—Empiriciem, denying the distinction 
between mind and matter, the inextended and 
the extended, sets up the identity between unity 
and multitude. But, as anything is more one, 
it is less many; though we do find these concep- 
tions mixed together in all our thoughts. e 
may, therefore, grant this identification of con- 
traries, provided we bear in miad that they are 
contraries still. Of the Absolute,—Have we any 
idea of absolutes certitude, of the absolute ego, of 
utterly indivisible unity? Thes> three terms 
denote a limit of thought, and belong to it as 
equivocally as a limit belongs to the thing limited. 
But, whether we may be said to know the absolute 
or not, we have as true a cognition of it as of any- 
thing else, though the cognition is indeed sui 
generis. This follows clearly from the principles 
laid down. 








FINE ART. 


THE STUART EXHIBITION. 


PLATONIC devotion to the extinct cause of 
the Stuarts is an aristocratic weakness to which 
it has of recent years been fashionable to plead 
guilty. There can be no possible harm in a 
number of amiable enthusiasts avowing such a 
cult, at a time when there is attached to it 
about the same amount of significance, and the 
same amount of danger, as there would be in 
professing oneself Guelph or Ghibelline, Nero 
or Bianco. Itis an open secret that in the 
highest quarters Stuart-worship is viewed with 
a certain amount of favour; and that the 
august lady herself who lends her sovereign 
sanction and assistance to the exhibition takes 
the keenest interest in all that appertains to 
those princes whom her ancestors excluded 
from the throne. Even thus, there is an amus- 
ing incongruity in the way in which the ultra- 
legitimists of to-day have, in the catalogue, 
appearing under the immediate patronage of 
the Queen, described the Chevalier de St. 
Georges—alternatively be it owned—as James 
III., the young Chevalier as Charles III., and 
Prince Henry Benedict, Cardinal York, as 
Henry IX.! However, let us not dissect too 
minutely the motives of those whose enthusiasm, 
in this instance well-directed, has been the 
cause of bringing together one of the most 


interesting exhibitions that London has seen 
for a long while —whether it be considered from 
the historical, or from the purely artistic, point 
of view. It was inevitable that the historical 
significance of the works collected being, in 
this instance, rightly deemed of paramount 
importance, much that is not of absolute artistic 
value, and not a little that is doubtful, should 
creep into the show. We might wonder that 
the standard of executive merit should be so 
—_ as itis, did not the exalted rank and the 
refined taste of many of the personages with 
whom we have to deal in a measure account for 


this. 

Of altogether exceptional interest is the great 
diptych formerly in the church of the Holy 
Trinity at Edinburgh, and now lent by the 
Queen from Holyrood Palace. Of this, one 
wing shows, on the obverse, James III. of 
Scotland kneeling bareheaded in prayer with 
his son—afterwards James I[V.—under the 
patronage of St. Andrew. On the reverse is 
represented the Holy Trinity. The other wing 
shows, on the obverse, Margaret of Denmark, 
consort of James I{I., under the patronage of 
St. George (?), who appears in golden armour, 
leaning on a spear. On the reverse is shown 
the portrait of Sir Edward Boukil (?), Provost 
of Trinity College, Edinburgh, who is assumed 
to be the donor of the altar-piece—if altar- 
piece it be. He kneels in prayer, flanked on 
the one side by an azure-robed angel playing 
on an orgue portatif; on the other, by a com- 
panion angel of similar type and vesture, who 
works the bellows. Some too ardent patriots, 
seizing upon four letters of doubtful import 
found in an angle of the queen’s head- 
dress, have sought to interpret them as 
the signature of a local painter — Pratt 
by name. Seeing what is the impor- 
tance of the work under discussion, and 
how strongly marked the peculiarities of its 
style, this piece of Local-patriotismus need not 
be seriously discussed. The name of Mabuse 
has often been mentioned in connexion with 
the diptych, but with very small reason. Save 
that it is in all its parts unquestionably 
Flemish, it shows very little, if any, affinity 
with the style of Gossaert of Maubeuge ; besides 
which he could not well, at the date of the 
work—ascertainable within a year or two from 
the portrait of the young James IV.—have 
painted in such mature fashion. The fact is 
that the four distinct sections of the work are 
not all from the same hand. The three win 
with the ‘‘ Trinity,” and the portraits of the 
king and queen respectively, are by a Flemish 

ainter trained in the school, or, at any rate, 
ollowing the manner, of Roger van. der 
Weyden, and having more softness and ideality 
of conception, but infinitely less skill, than his 
great model. The fourth wing—with the por- 
trait of Sir Edward Boukil, or Boucle, as it is 
variously spelt in the catalogue—is vastly 
superior in execution to its companion panels, 
and by an entirely different hand. The ashen 
greys of the firmly-modelled flesh, the 
peculiarly realistic representation of the hands, 
the strange type of the music-making angels, 
conclusively prove this. Further, we are 
acquainted with no other work which so closely 
resembles in style and system of colour 
the famous Portinari altar-piece by Hugo 
van der Goes, now in the Hospital of St. 
Maria Nuova at Florence. Especially let 
comparison be made between the angels in the 
Holyrood picture, and those who kneel in the 
foreground of the central panel of the 
Florentine triptych: the peculiar head-orna- 
ments and quiliiio-taazel 1 robes of these are 
in singular agreement the one with the other. 
Though the Holyrood panel is not on a par, 
whether in conception or execution, with this, 
Ven der Goes’ most famous and authentic 





work, we have little hesitation in attributing it 
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to the same master. 


If this attribution be/ length of a comely but stolid lady in a red, 


accepted, the wing with the donor’s portrait | gold-embroidered dress, attributed to F. Zuc- 


must have been executed before the remaining 
three, seeing that Van der Goes died brain-sick 
in 1482; or, in the alternative, we may hazard 
the guess that it belonged to an entirely differ- 
ent work, and that the three remaining panels 
formed a triptych of themselves, with the 
‘* Trinity ”’ for its central division. 

The Marquis of Lothian’s companion 
pictures of Margaret Tudor and her spouse 
James IV. have been confidently attributed, 
but, as it would appear, without reason, to 
Holbein. The lady’s portrait is certainly not 
by that master, but rather by a limner of the 
court of France, painting not before 1530-40, 
The delicate modelling in full light, the nearly 
black background, and the distinctively French 
headdress worn by the lady may be taken as 
proof of this. The jewels, too, are painted in 
the fashion originally derived from the Van 
Eycks, with a yellow impasto imitating gold, 
whereas Holbein would have most probably 
painted them in real gold, modelled and 
shaded, Seeing what is approximately the 
date of the picture, it is hard to believe that it 
really represents Margaret Tudor, who was first 
married in 1503. The portrait of James IV. 
exhibited as a pendant to this picture is by 
another and a much inferior hand. It reveals a 
German, or perbaps rather a Flemish, origin. 


Popular interest centres of course in the 
unrivalled collection of authentic portraits 
representing Mary Stuart now. brought 
together. These have been selected with great 
care, and are much less irreconcilable with 
each other than are those usually put forth as 
presentments of the Scottish queen. It has 
long been pretty well ascertained that the 
ineffable charm possessed by her must have 
depended less on mere plastic beauty of feature 
than on a subtlety of expression which is 
unfortunately the very quality that, save in 
the hands of a supreme artist, most easily 
evaporates. And Mary, after the early days of 
her youth, was not lucky in her painters. 
They were apparently, with one or two excep- 
tions, industrious, quite unimaginative, and 
technically third-rate artists, incapable of 
doing justice to so fascinating a person- 
ality as that of the ill-fated princess. 
Could she have been painted by a master 
gifted with the power of suggestion of a 
Leonardo da Vinci, or even by such artists 
more or less of her own time as Bronzino, or 
the Dutchman, Antonio Moro, we might better 
have understood the magnetic attraction which 
she undoubtedly exercised throughout her 
career. Of the early portraits, the most subtle 
and the most exquisite is the black chalk drawing 
by Francois Clouet, showing the young 
Dauphiness—or it may be queen—in a rich 
court dress; the original, of which a photograph 
is exhibited, being in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
With this may be ranked the beautiful miniature 
sent by the Queen from Windsor, which weshould 
be inclined to assign with tolerable certainty to 
the same hand, were it not that the drawing of 
the nose and mouth is less than consummate. 
The other chalk drawing from the Bibliothéque 
—also shown in photographic facsimile—is 
evidently a preparation for the famous ‘‘ Deuil 
blanc” portrait lent by the Queen, and as such 
cannot be from the hand of Jehannet himself. 
This picture, formerly in the collection of 
Charles I., represents Mary in the white 
mourning robes of a widowed French queen ; 
and, with all its uncompromising accuracy of 
delineation, it has none of the exquisite finesse of 
execution or the delicacy of colour which mark 
the few really authentic productions of the third 
Clouet. After this no real physiognomist 
appears to have portrayed Mary. e are 
unable to accept as an authentic presentment of 
her the finely-painted, yet uninspiring, full- 





chero, and lent by the Duke of Devonshire. Far 
more expressive, and well reproducing the 
features defined in the early French portraits, 
is the Queen’s full-length from Hampton 
Court, bearing the date 1580. This is incom- 
prehensibly attributed to D. Mytens, who, at 
the date inscribed on the picture, can hardly 
have been born. Neither the two practically 
identical full-lengths by P. Oudry, nor the 
three memorial portraits painted after the 
Queen’s death—of which that from Blair’s 
College, Aberdeen, is evidently the first original 
and the model—have much merit as works of 
art, though they are invaluable as historical 
landmarks. The last-mentioned work, mediocre 
as it is in execution, gives more impressively 
Mary’s undaunted mien and royal dignity of 
bearing than do any of the other portraits. 
It must be pointed out that it is impossible to 
accept the legend which describes the queen as 
herself working, during her captivity, the 
elaborate piece of needlework exhibited in the 
central hall, showing—as we are told—in 
allegorical form, Mary herself supplicating the 
Virgin on behalf of the young James VI. The 
subject may be such as it is stated to 
be, though this is open to much doubt; but 
the embroidery cannot by any possibility be 
contemporaneous even with Mary’s latest 
time. The costumes, the coiffures, the whole 
style of drawing and composition, point to a 
period not long, if at all, anterior to the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

Even after the Vandyck Exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, the portraits of Charles I.— 
of which there are here several which did not 
appear in that collection—arouse and deserve 
an uncommon share of interest. The replica of 
the great family group at Windsor, lent by the 
Duke of Devonshire, is by no means of first- 
rate quality. Very unconvincing too, is the 
Earl of Warwick’s well-known repetition of 
the great equestrian portrait, also among the 
Windsor treasures, though, hung in its own 
place, it has always commanded a certain 
amount of respect. On the other hand, the 
Vandyck ideal of Charles is incomparably well 
represented by the Duke of Norfolk’s noble 
portrait, in which he appears bare headed, and 
clad in complete armour—a very type of 
dignified irresolution; and by the still more 
consummately executed, if inevitably less 
individual, picture, showing three distinct 
views of the king’s face, and painted as the 
= of a bust to be wrought by 

ernini (the Queen, from Windsor). Of 
great importance is the portrait ‘‘ Charles I., 
and James Duke of York, aged 14”’ (Duke of 
Northumberland), which is by Sir P. Lely, and 
must have been painted by him soon after his 
arrival in England, in 1643. This prosaic 
version of the king’s features—which is not 
necessarily, or even probably, the more essen- 
tially true one, seeing that the Dutch limner 
knew his sitter infinitely less well than did 
Vandyck—shows him with a morose and dis- 
contented mien, and an aspect lacking dis- 
tinction. On theother hand, Dobson’s portrait 
of Charles, in royal robes of dark-blue bordered 
with ermine (Hon. A. Holland-Hibbert), 
though it is not painted with any especial 
brilliancy, has in its very heaviness of aspect a 
tragic dignity, a hopeless sadness, which are in 
entire consonance with the personality truly 
and subtly expressed by Vandyck. With these 
works it would have been interesting to com- 
pare the great full-length of the king at the 
age of 27, painted by D. Mytens, and now in 
the royal collection at Turin. Altogether 
unique is the sober-hued and firmly-executed 
portrait by Le Fevre (Mr. A. Morrison), show- 
ing Queen Henrietta-Maria in old age, stand- 
ing erect with a devotional work in her hand, 





It is, in its perfect simplicity, a conception of 
infinite pathos. The woman here portrayed 
commands our pity, even though we may not 
forget the part she played in the tragic events 
of the time; for her, as she then was, life 
could have had no longer either hope or 
terror. The ‘Prince Kupert and Prince 
Maurice,” belonging to the Marquis of 
Lothian, is a copy of the picture which is No, 
144 in the Long Gallery of the Louvre, where 
it is catalogued as ‘‘ Prince Charles-Louis, 
(Ludovic) of Bavaria, and his brother Prince 
Rupert.” Of the appearance of the latter in 
later life, the bold sketch No. 90, attributed to 
Kneller, but more probably by Lely (Lord R. 
Gower), gives a striking idea ; but the haughty, 
sensitive features of the prince, who was both 
warrior and artist, are best seen in the exquisite 
miniature by Samuel Oooper (Duke of Buc- 
cleugh). By the same artist is a superb portrait 
on the like small scale of James Duke of York, 
in a flowing fair wig. A very Stuart in the 
tragedy of her short life and her unexplained 
end was the beautiful Henriette d’Angleterre, 
Duchess of Orleans—the ‘“‘ Madame ” whom 
Bossuet’s world-famous funeral-oration has 
immortalised. Her sprightly and delicate 
beauty is here best recalled by three 
portraits due to the hand of P. Mignard, 
of which No. 87 (Earl of Ashburnham) bears 
no ascription, while No. 97 is erroneously 
attributed to Largilliére. Rightly named is, 
on the other hand, the falblength of the 
duchess in an amber-coloured dress (Duke of 
Grafton). It is a pity that the great Windsor 
picture, by the same courtly, if not a little in- 
sipid, painter, showing Henrietta with her two 
children, could not be lent for exhibition here. 
When we approach the period of Charles II. and 
James II., it is impossible not to be struck with 
the entire absence of the most irregular, but 
pictorially the most attractive, section of the 
court. As Hampton Court Palace shames not 
to show to the world the whole series of the 
so-called Windsor beauties, and even ithe 
National Portrait Gallery has not excluded the 
mattresses attitré-s, we are inclined to think 
that the promoters of the exhibition have in 
this instance shown themselves over-squeamish. 
The most attractive figure here is the youthful 
Mary of Modena—represented with a dog—one 
of the finest works of Sir P. Lely (Earl Spencer). 
She appears in very simple attire, fronting the 
spectator in a pose full of voluptuous and truly 
Southern languour. Interesting, too, is the 
small equestrian figure of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, by Netscher and Wyck, standing out 
against a conventional battle in the background 
(Marquis of Bute). The elder ‘‘ Pretender,” 
Prince James Francis Edward, is very well 
represented: first by a delicious little por- 
trait by Kneller, showing him at the age of one 
year; then by the well-known and most charm- 
ing Largillitre picture which depicts him at 
the age of about eight, stiffly yet daintily 
posed, with the still younger Princess Louisa, 
his sister; next by a whole host of portraits 
giving his altered features in maturer life. 
Of these, the three-quarters length, life-size 
figure in armour, with a powdered wig, is one 
of the most remarkable (Blair’s College, Aber- 
deen). The large ‘‘ Marriage of Prince James 
Francis Edward and Princess Maria Clemen- 
tina” (Earl of Northesk) fis erroneously 
ascribed to Carlo Maratta, who in 1719—the 

ear in which the event depicted took place— 

ad been dead six years. Of the very 
numerous presentments of the younger “ Pre- 
tender,” Prince Charles Edward, none have 
much artistic merit, or give with any degree 
of distinctiveness the attractive individuality of 
his earlier and better time. His faithful Flora 


Macdonald appears, however, portrayed to the 
life, if in somewhat harsh and crude fashion, by 
Allan Ramsay, in the picture from the Bodleian 
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Library. The firm jaw and high cheek-bones 
express resolution, but scarcely high breeding ; 
yet the Jady’s Highland freshness and vigorous 
personality are by no means devoid of charm. 
Space is lacking even to refer to the large and 
interesting collection of personal relics— 
jewellery, ornaments, embroideries, furniture, 
and works of art of all kinds—bearing some 
sort of relation to the royal house of Stuart. 
These will, no doubt, to the faithful—the 
doughty Jacobites without fear and with- 
out reproach—constitute the most interesting 
section of the unique show. Even the scoffer 
may be delighted to inspect not a few treasures 
in goldsmiths’ work, enamel, and ivory, of the 
most exquisite workmanship, worthy, indeed, 
in all respects, to grace the royal and 
princely owners to whom they are severally 
attributed. CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Helwan : Jan, 8, 1889, 

TuE removal of the antiquities in the Boulaq 
Museum to the Palace of Gizeh has now been 
decided upon, and the work will be begun, if 
not finished, next summer. It will necessitate 
not only a good deal of labour, but also the 
outlay of a considerable sum of money, which 
it is intended to defray out of the proceeds of 
the sale of the ground on which the present 
museum stands. The invaluable collections pre- 
served in it will thus be removed beyond the 
reach of the damp; and there will be plenty of 
8 in which to arrange and exhibit them. 

he new museum, however, will be further from 
the hotels than even that of Boulaq; judging 
from the number of visitors to the later, it 
isnot likely to be overcrowded by tourists. 
Indeed, since the establishment of an entrance 
fee it is astonishing how deserted the museum 
has become. Itis only on the single free day 
of the week that the rich visitors to Cairo still 
come in any numbers to inspect the mummy of 
Ramses. 

I have completed the task I set before 
myself ; and, thanks to the courtesy of the 
officials of the museum, and the facilities they 
have afforded me, I have had Jittle difficulty in 
copying all the tablets and fragments of tablets 
from Tel-el-Amarna, now preserved at Boulagq, 
before my departure from Cairo. The tablet 
containing the dispatch from the king of 
Arzapi to Amenophis III. now seems to me 
even more interesting than I thought it at first. 
Iam beginning to believe that the language of 
the greater part of it belongs to some Hittite 
dialect. If so, the forms of the personal 
pronouns mi “‘ my” and ti and tu “‘ thy” lend 
support to Mr. Ball’s hypothesis that the 
Hittite language or languages belonged to the 
Indo-European family. On the other hand, 
bibbid “ chariots,’ and kilatta, which appears 
to mean ‘ brother,” have nothing Indo- 
European about them; and the verbal forms 
are Accadian. 

Among the tablets I have copied since I last 
wrote are two which relate to affairs in Palestine. 
Unfortunately they are both fragments, about 
one-half the tablet having been lost in each 
case. The one tablet reads as follows: 


“To the king, my lord [my gods], my Sun-god, 
I speak [by] letter, I, ng at) thy servant, 
the dust of thy feet; at the [feet] of the king my 
ord, my gods, my Sun-god, seven times seven I 
prostrate myself. The king of .. . set himself 
to make war: in the city of Keilah (Kelti) thy 
enemy made [war] for the third time. An attack 
was directed against myself. My city (that had 
been entrusted) to myself rose against (?) me. 
(Then) Ebed-khiba sent to the men of Keilah; 
he sent gifts and they marched agaiust my rear, 
and subdued the domains of the king my lord. 
Keilah, my city, Ebed-khiba removed from my 
urisdiction, The stables (?) of the king my lord 





and the dwelling-place of my lord and the stables 
of the animal[s]| he removed from his presence and 
his justice. b-api, the wicked in speech, had 
occupied the fortress of . . ni-nu, and at that time 
Lab-api with (?) Ebed-khiba and .. . occupied 
the fortress of . . ninu.’’ 
Keilah, it will be remembered, is mentioned in 
the history of David (1 Samuel, xxiii, 2, &c.), 


The second fragment is as follows: 


“ And again, the city of Pir(qar?), the fortress 
which is in front of this country I made faithful 
to the “3 4 At the same time the city of Gaza 
(Khazati) belonging to the king, which is on the 
shore of therea to the west of the country of the 
city of Gath (Ginti) and the city of Kirmil (?), fell 
away to Urgi and the men of Gath. In my 
chariot I rode for the second time, and we 
marched up (out of Egypt) and Lab-api and the 
country which thou holdest [went over] to the 


confederates (or the people of Hebron) along with 
Milki-ar’il for the second time h 


2 ae 
delivered their request to the men of Kirjath, and 
we defended the city of Uru(s]si. Khapi, the 
general, collected the garrison whom thou hadst 
left in it. Addasi-rakan, the governor of his 
house, the governor of Gaza [sent for help?] to 
Egypt.” 
It is possible that Kirjath is Kirjath-sepher, 
which seems to have been one of the most im- 
portant of the Canaanitish cities in the south 
of Palestine, just as it is also possible that the 
word Khabiri, which I have trauslated ‘‘ con- 
federates,” may really denote the people of 
Hebron, since it is followed by the determina- 
tive of locality. The word occurs in one of the 
tablets belonging to M. Bouriant, which I 
copied last year. 

Another tablet at Boulaq is a long letter to 
‘* Nimutriya,” or Amenophis III., from a cer- 
tain Lan-makhsi. who calls himself ‘‘king of 
the country of Karandu,” about the marriage 
of his youngest daughter. There is a second 
royal despatch from Subbi-kuzki, the king of a 
country the name of which is lost with the ex- 
ception of the last syllable ti. It is addressed 
to the Egyptian king ‘‘ omen ge @ name in 
which we may see the original of the Horos of 
Manetho. A third tablet, which is unfortu- 
nately much worn and injured, tells us that 
‘at that time the king of the Hittites was 
captured in the vicinity of the country of 
Kutiti”; and the statement is followed by the 
mention of “the king of the country of 
Mittani”’ on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, 
and of ‘‘ the king of the country of Nabuma.” 

There is another curious text in the collec- 
tion which has no historical reference, but is 
of a mythological character. Fragments only 
of it are preserved, but these relate to Nam- 
taru, or destiny, who “ consulted with the 
ods” and marched behind the narrator of the 
— Unless the missing portions of the 
tablet are at Berlin it is not likely that we 
shall make much out of the story, which may 
be of either Babylonian, Egyptian, or Canaan- 
itish origin. A. H. Sayce. 








NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. R. 8. Pootz, keeper of the coins in the 

British Museum, has been appointed to the 

Yates chair of archaeology at University College, 

— vacant by the resignation of Sir C. T. 
ewton. 


THE annual winter exhibition at the Gros- 
venor Gallery will open on Monday next, 


January 21; the private view is fixed for 
to-day. 


Mr. MortTrmmER MeEnpEs’s long-expected 
drypoint plate after Frans Hals’s picture at 
Haarlem—“ Banquet of the Officers of the 
Arquebusiers of St. Andrews ”—will be on view 
at Messrs, Dowdeswell’s on and after Saturday 
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next, January 26. It contains twelve figures, 
and is asserted to be the largest drypoiut ever 
executed. 


Mr. THomas McLEAN will have on view 
next week, at his gallery in the Haymarket, a 
series of pictures and sketches by Mr. James 
Webb, entitled ‘“‘ At Home and Abroad.” 


WEDNESDAY next, January 23, has been ap- 
pointed as the day for sending in works 
intended for the spring exhibition of the Nine- 
teenth-Century Art Society in Conduit Street. 


THE Salon will be opened as usual in the 
Palais des Champs-Elysées on May 1, but the 
date of its closing is more doubtful. The 
Minister of Fine Arts has given notice to 
the President of the Society of Artists that the 
building will be required on June 15 for a 
series of fétes in connexion with the centenary ; 
but hopes are entertained that the Salon will 
be ~ to retain possession till June 30 as 
us J 


THE Municipal Council of Paris have voted 
£100,000 for the decoration of the interior of 
the Hotel de Ville. 


A MONUMENT to Claude Lorraine is to be 
erected at Nancy, and one to Barye at Paris. 
In order to assist the fund for the latter an 
exhibition of his works is to be held next May 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 


An exhibition of the paintings of the late 
Feyen-Perrin is being organised in Paris. 


THE interesting portrait of a young man at 
the Uffizi which, according to the catalogue, 
represents Pico della Mirandola, and, according 
to Dr. Bode and Signor Frizzoni, was painted 
by Botticelli, is the subject of a note by M. 
Eugéne Muntz in the Chronique des Arts 
(December 30). He gives good reasons for 
supposing that it is a portrait of the younger 
Piero de Medici, the son of Lorenzo, and con- 
firms its attribution to Botticelli. The ground 
for this opinion is the marked resemblance 
between the portrait in the Uffizi and one of 
Piero at Naples, a miniature (ascribed to 
Cherardo) engraved in M. Muntz’s Histoire de 
V Art pendant la Renaissance. 


THE STAGE. 


A FANTASTIC 





cOMEDY. 


Much reminiscence of eighteenth - century 
comedy and a little reminiscence of ‘‘ Faust” 
—these, with the contributions of his own 
prolific fancy, are the materials out of which 
Mr. Buchanan has wrought his new piece for 
the Vaudeville. Simultaneously with what 
is meant to be the presentment of the manners 
of everyday humanity in the last years of 
George III., there proceeds such action as 
may be supposed to be the natural consequence 
of the sudden liberation of one who is 
none other than Dan Cupid from a bottle 
in which he has long been confined. 
Cupid places himself good-naturedly at 
the service of the youthful gentleman who 
has accidentally and unconsciously set him 
free; and through the remaining acts of the 
piece he is engaged in compassing that youth’s 
desires, now with much ingenuity, and now 
withaclumsiness that comes of a want of recent 
practice. Surprising are the pranks ho plays, 
and the effects of them upon old and young. 
The scene is laid firat at Cambridge, where 
Cupid is emancipated, and afterwards at Bath, 
where he practises. His is, undoubtedly, the 
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leading part. The best scenes are the scenes 
in which he scores, and the movement of the 
comedy is chiefly in his hands. His character 
we will not attempt to describe, for he is 
one of the oldest, one of the most familiar, 
and, probably, the most popular of personages 
upon the world’s stage. 

But—though we do not propose to follow 
in any detail the action of the drama—the 
other dramatis personae must have a word 
about them, and the literary treatment 
deserves some notice. In Sir Timothy Racket, 
whose will or whose ire is an obstacle to his 
nephew’s marriage, we have, of course, no 
pew creation, but a figure is, nevertheless, 
presented which the forcible methods of 
Mr. Frederick Thorne can make spirited 
and entertaining. Harry Racket is the 
nephew—a person whose impecuniosity and 
ardour, whose loves and jealousies, Mr. Frank 
Gillmore has to illustrate. In every comedy 
a youthful hero is permitted a friend—not 
only a ‘pal,” but an intimate. And in 
eighteenth-century comedy, and that which 
takes after it, the friend is kept carefully less 
interesting than is the youthful leader. Mr. 
Cyril Maude, partly by aid of his own per- 
sonality and partly by aid of an assumed 
stutter, represents that drier and less seductive 
secondary hero. These are the chief men, 
though Mr. Scott Buist, Mr. Pagden, and Mr. 
Grove do more or less effective service in the 
minor characters required by a comedy of old- 
world fashion, in which, of course, there must 
needs be a young man’s man-servant, in which 
there must needs be a money-lender, and in 
which there may very reasonably be a 
‘‘ beau,” whose function is to exist beautifully. 
T wo elderly women—a Miss Bridget Constant, 
aunt to the first heroine; and a Mrs. Veale, 
old Sir Timothy’s housekeeper—are personated 
by Miss F. Robertson and Miss Dolores Drum- 
mond. The impersonation of neither lady 
passes beyond the limits of the conventional 
in prudery and the conventional in fascination ; 
but Miss Drummond is the better of the two. 
For Miss Robertson’s part the presence and the 
mannered piquancy of Miss Larkin—so long 
connected with the Vaudeville—would have 
been a distinct advantage. As Kate Constant, 
the popular Miss Winifred Emery is agreeable 
and sufficient. Ina part more charged with 
feeling the delicacy of her touch is wont to 
be more perceptible. Mrs. Bliss, an exceed- 
ingly youthful widow, of whom the second 
hero is enamoured, is played, with humour 
and largeness of gesture, most thoroughly in 
the spirit of the time, by Miss Marion Lea, 
who, in the quaintest of costumes, looks, for 
the life of her, like a desirable Hoppner. 
She does all that can be done. But the 
part which overshadows the rest is that of 
Dr. Cupid, in which every possible opportunity 
is given for the display of Mr. Thomas 
Thorne’s humours. Yet, notwithstanding the 
excellence of his chances and the skill with 
which he uses them, there is nothing in Dr. 
Cupid that need cause Mr. Thorne to with- 
draw his preference, lately made public, for 
the part of Parson Adams. 

To the ingenious construction of the piece 
witness has already been borne. Yet it isa 


little doubtful whether it was not in pure 
extravaganza—extravaganza untouched with 
realism—that there lay the best occasion for 
the development of such a theme as that of 





the new play. As for the writing, Mr. 
Buchanan has bis poetic moments, and then 
he returns to the recollection that he long 
ago decided to be a popular dramatist. His 
gift of fancy is his own. By dint of labour 
he seems witty ; and, out of reverence perhaps 
for the plain utterance of the eighteenth 
century, he essays to be forcible. His genuine 
natural gifts, the School he more or less 
imitates was wholly without. It had them 
no more than it had Charles Lamb's tranquil 
yet wandering humour. But, on the 
other hand, that School’s completed art 
—the completed art of Sheridan— would 
acknowledge only a very distant connexion 
with the roughish dexterity of the modern 
playwright. 
Freperick WEpMoRE. 








MUSIC, 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Str C. Hate played Scbubert’s Fantasia 
Sonata in G at the Popular Concert last 
Saturday afternoon. It has not been heard 
at these concerts since 1881. It is one of 
the composer's finest works for the piano- 
forte, and has been somewhat unjustly neg- 
lected. Sir G. Grove tells us that Schubert 
did not use the word (fantasia, the in- 
scription on the autograph being simply 
‘‘Sonate fiir Pianoforte allein.” In the new 
edition of Schubert’s works, now being pub- 
lished by Breitkopf, the word is properly 
omitted. The pianist scarcely did justice to the 
beautiful opening movement—the reading was 
cold; but the rest of the work, especially the 
sparkling Finale, was admirably interpreted. 
The programme included Mozart’s Quintet in 
G minor and the Kreutzer Sonata. Mrs. Hen- 
schel was the vocalist. With such a feast of 
good things, it is not surprising that the hall, 
despite bad weather, was well filled. 

Mdme. Haas, an excellent pianist, played on 
the following Monday evening. Her solo was 
Chopin’s Impromptu in F sharp. We shall, 
however, defer notice of her until next week. 
She is announced to playa more important solo 
next Saturday—Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat 
(Op. 110). 

Haydn’s ‘Seasons’ was performed on 
Monday evening by the Hackney Choral Asso- 
ciation at Shoreditch Town Hall. This work 
of the old master has not been heard for many 

ears in London; and, though it may not equal 
his ‘* Creation,” it contains some very genial 
and effective music. The choir sang well, and 
the soloists gave general satisfaction. The 
were Mrs. Hutchinson, who received special ap- 
plause for her rendering of ‘‘O how pleasing to 
the senses”; Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. Robert 
Hilton. Mr. Prout conducted with his usual 
ability. This gentleman deserves special praise 
for the works which he selects for performance. 
At the Hackney S ‘ciety have been given, from 
time to time, Brahms’s ‘‘German Requiem,” 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,’ and 
other masterpieces which are rarely heard in 
the metropolis. And in accordance with this 
plan, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘St. Paul” has been 
selected for the next concert (February 28), 
rather than the more popular ‘‘ Elijah.” 

Mdlle. Esperanza Kisch gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon. The programme was an ambitious one. 
Beethoven’s Sonata in F minor makes heavy 
demands upon an executant ; and Mdlle. Kisch, 
though showing many good intentions in her 
reading, lacks at present the necessary strength 
—intellectual as well as physical. How often 
do we find pianists attempting a difficult work 





with but indifferent success, when, with one 
less exacting, they might win favour! Médlle, 
Kisch played a number of short solos. She hag 
taste and feeling. She wants more study and 
more experience, 

The programme of the London Symphony 
Concert given last Tuesday evening was varied 
and attractive. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hebrides” 
Overture, Beethoven’s Symphony in D, and 
Wagner’s “‘Siegfried ” Idyl—each, in its way, a 
masterpiece—were all well performed, particu- 
larly the last named. Mr. Willy Hess, leader 
of Sir Charles Hallé’s orchestra, played Spohr’s 
Violin Concerto in D minor (Op. 9). His tone 
is full, his intonation excellent, and his style 
good. He was well received. The last piece 
in the programme was an ‘‘ Ouverture Solen- 
nelle” by the Russian composer Peter Tschai- 
kowsky. To the title of the work is appended 
the date “1812.” This, and theintroduction of 
the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” make one at once under- 
stand that the composer is attempting to 
illustrate a famous page in Russian history. 
With a descriptive programme, this work, com- 
mon in character, though clever in construction, 
would find greater favour than it did with Mr. 
Henschel’s audience. Itis an overture which 
might suitably be played in Russia to celebrate 
the victory of Smolensk or Borodino. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
From Mr. C. Woolhouse we have received : 


Two Songs. By Gerard F. Cobb. The first 
is a Spanish Lullaby, the second a Spanish 
Lament. The words are by Bryant. They 
have both an ad lib. part for violoncello. They 
are simple in form and the melodies pleasing, 
while in the accompaniments there are many 
musician-like touches. The Lullaby ought to 
become popular. 


Suspense. By Sydney Shaw. A smooth 
flowing ballad. siieaitnted 
Three Songs. By A. Fox. The words of all 


three are by Shelley. The music is good. The 
first pleases us best : the harmonies are quaint. 
The second and third are somewhat spoilt by 
commonplace phrases here and there. 


Suite. For Violin and Piano. By G. St. 
George. An extremely good work. The 
Bourrée and Passepied are particularly charm- 
ing. There is quaintness and freshness about 
the music—and thought. The numbers are all 
fairly easy to play. 

Treatise on Musical Intervals. By W. 8S. B. 
Woolhouse. Second Edition. It is many years 
since the first edition of this useful little work 
appeared, and it is, indeed, out of print. The 


y | book treats of temperament, harmonics, beats, 


and chords up to the thirteenth. In the table of 
intervals only one way of obtaining diminished 
intervals from major is given. Again, it is 
scar:ely correct to speak of the Tritone fourth in 
the diatonic scale as an augmented fourth. The 
writer says it is sometimes so called; but he 
should have added that this term applied to 
the interval is, in this case, a misnomer. 
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